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Special Prize Offers 
for Readers of Truth 





RUTHEI will give to any art student a scholarship of 
one year at any Art School in the United States, 
or one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 

artists’ material, or one hundred dollars in gold, 
for the best full-page illustration in colors of the story 
**D’ri and I,’’ now running in the Century Magazine. 
Sketches must be 15 3-4 x 10 7-8 inches. The award 
will be made upon the merits of the picture for repro- 
duction in colors, the choice and handling of the sub- 
ject and composition. AAR ARAAAAAAANA 

TRUTH will give to any amateur story writer, one 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of books,to be chosen 
in any book store in the United States, or one hundred 
dollare in gold, as a prize for the best story of one 
thousand words. The subject is to be taken from some 
news item appearing in a newspaper of the writers’ 
locality. The clipping upon which the story is based 
must appear in the paper on July 1. A AAAAAAR 

As it is necessary to be a subscriber in order to take 
part in these competitions, we will, upon receipt of one 
dollar, place your name on our subscription list and 
will send you TRUTH for the remainder of the present 
year, commencing with the May number.# # 444 4 

The names of those who wish to compete must be in 
this office not later than the First of July. # #4 44 4 

Illustrations and manuscripts must be in this office 
by October 10th. #4 # #A AA AAA AAAAAAS 


For Further Address 
Conductor of Truth Prize Competition, 
19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New Yort 
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JUST ISSUED. 


The most complete book yet published 
UseE ” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 


Society of Keramic Arts, carefully describes 


on “ THE oF LwUSTRES. 


author, 


in detail the use of each lustre, also its 
combination with other lustres, with gold 
and The book is 


with new ideas, and should be in every 


with color. replete 


Keramic studio. Price 50 cents. 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything i Beginner 


$3.00 


up ac- 
cord= 
ing to 
weight 


Planishing 
Anvils and 1.00 
Stakes, J 
Planishing Hammers, 
Mandrels, - - 
Dividers, - - 

ss with pencil attachment, 
Ball Pene Hammers, - 
Raising Hammers, 
Mallets, - 
Tool Racks, 


-60 up 
.60 « 
.50 
85 
75 each 
3.00 “ 
60 « 
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The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :—one pair 
of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing hammer and 
handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-guage, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 
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“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ART AMATEUR. 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER, 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS. 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 








P: aintings 


Selected Etchings. 








Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the fifth volume of 


The Complete Work of Rembrandt, 


by WILHELM Bone. 
containin 
all the > 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscri 
wpe for the complete work: $520 for the Edition 
e Luxe, on Japan paper; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


HOLLAND GALLERIES 


59 W. 33d Street, New York City 





There will be eight volumes, 
the reproductions in heliogravure of 





IMPORTERS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS. 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague. 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 


woreey LAINTINES, 


AND 
MODERN 

389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(Corner 36th Street.) 








New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris. AND11 RUE LEPELLETIER. 


A. D. VORCE, 
CURIOS. 


Oriental Porcelains, 
jJades, 
Bronzes, 
Ivories, 
Lacquers, 
Crystals, 
Rugs and Stuffs. 








3863 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 














A. OLIVOTTI & CO. 
305 Fifth Avenue New York 


WORKS OF ART, ANTIQUITIES 
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EDWARD BRANDUS, 
Ancient and Modern 
Paintings. 

ART GALLERIES, 


39! Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de fa Paix, Paris, 





JUST OUT 


Copyrighted 
“HE LOVES ME, 
HE LOVES ME NOT” 
By V. Tojstt: 


Copyrighted 
“ PANDORA” 
By V. Tojyetti 


The above are made in three sizes—14x17, 11x14, 8X 10, 


Large size, colored, $10.00 
Medium size, colored, 6.00 


Small size, celored, 4.00 


Plain, $5.00 list 
Plain, 3.00 list 
Plain, 1.50 list 


We have the finest assortment of Ideal heads in the world. | 
Send soc. for our beautiful Illustrated Catalogue, giving cuts, 
sizes and prices of roo famous paintings. (Gratis to Art 


Dealers.) 
E. W. GUSTIN & CO: 
487-489-491 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY, 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 
a PAINTINGS. « ~ 


JUST OUT! extra-illustrated Books. Sent free 


on application. Wanted to buy: 
Libraries, Rare Books, Early American 
Imprints, Autographs, Etc., Etc. ...- 
E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
‘(Opposite the Waldorf.) 6 WEST 33d STREET. 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR 


ART woe Bi 











Etchings, Reseavings | | 
260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Bet. 28th and 29th Sts. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE, | 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 


OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY, 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET, 


OVINGTON BUILDING, 





EDWARD S. ARNOLD, 
ALEX. S. LOCKE, 
EZODWARD TIDDEN. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Eugene Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York, 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by Old Masters and 
Painters of the early Eng- 
lish School, recently im- 
ported. 


Paris Art Rooms, 50 Rue St. Lazare. 





HEINIGKE & BOWEN, 


STAINED GLASS MAKERS, 


Memorial Windows, Memorial 
Bronzes and Brasses, 


THE DOWDESWELL 
GALLERIES 


16 and 18 West 30th St., New York 


AND 


160 New Bond St., London 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS OF 
THE ITALIAN, NETHERLANDISH, AND 
edison SCHOOLS . ° ©, eer 


(Formerly with 
the successors 


Julius Cubisia bony 


384 Fifth Avenue, bet. 35th and 36th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS. 


BARBIZON SCHOOL 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 
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All forms of Artis- 
tic designs for Church 
» and Cemetery 


Send for Photographs and Handbooks 
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23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave., New York 














aa ink’s Reflectors 
are weed by Leading Seteme B yi wes Galleries 


Art Museums. Se 
sions for Estimate. 


L P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York, 





Manufacturers of Moldings 
and Antique Gold Frames 


110 Bowery 
New York City” 
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Sketching _ 
Requisites 


AND EVERYTHING 
PERTAINING TO 
OIL AND WATER 
COLOR PAINTING 
The celebrated 
** CROSS EASEL” 


The patent 
**S°HINX EASEL” 


“te Sphinx U.nbrella Staff ‘é 
The Umbrella Staff 
* BALLJOINT” 
Large variety of 
‘“ CAMPSTOOLS” 


In all shapes and at 
all prices. 

















The new patent 
“CANVAS CARRIER”? 


Five different styles of 
“ SKETCHING UMBRELLAS’’ 





If you want to be successful supply your outfit with 
F. Weber & Co.'s Artists’ Oil Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Moist Water Colors 





F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard Pastelles | 


PYROGRAPHY 
tf OUTFITS AND 
‘| MATERIALS 


Large assortment of all plain and fancy leather and wooden 
articles, including Rustic Chairs, Tabourettes, Leather 
Boards. etc., suitable for decorating. Complete Book of 
Instructions, treating on every detail in the art of pyrog- 
raphy, price g0 cents per copy. Send for special catalogue, | 
Vol. r90. 


F. WEBER @ CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 

Artists’ Materials, Draughtsmen’s and | 
Engineers’ Supplies. 

1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Branch { 918 Oliver St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Houses / 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. | 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 





“Academic” Water-ColoraBox 


TWELVE TUBES—Burnt Sienna, Orange, 
Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, Violet, Sepia, 
Alizarin Crimson, Yellow Ochre, Prussian Blue, 
Black, White, and three Brushes. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Send for illustrated catalogue of School’Water-color Boxes. 





EVERYTHING IN ARTIsTs MATERIALS 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
in the United States. 





MUSIC, SONG, AND STORY 


COLUMBIA RECORDS ARE £&¥ 
tHt(5RAPHOPHONE Smee ARE AT YOUR COMMAND 


“BEST AT ALL POINTS.” 


FAAS SH 


SMALL RECORDS, 50 CENTS 
EACH; $5 PER DOZEN. 
GRAND RECORDS, $i EACH. 


WRITE 


PLEASES ALL. Beem IF YOU HAVE ONE OF 
L THESE DELIGHTFUL 
Tuneful : “ MUSIC-MACHINES.” 


Wonderful 4. satan 


Delightful J ALL PRICES—FROM $5 TO 
$150. 





FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE, A-A. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COlMPANY 


New York, 143-145 Broadway. 

Retail Branch, us5, 157, us9 Broadway. 
Minneapolis, 306 Nicollet Avenue. 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiers, 


Baltimore, mo E. Baltimore Street. Sean Francisco, 125 Geary Street. 

Buffalo, 313 Main Street. St. Louis, 720-722 Olive Street: 

Chicago, 88 Wabash Avenue. Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
London, 122 Oxford Strpet, West. Berlin, 6s-a Friedrichstrasse. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. § WiTtH 7 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGEs, 
a 6 ee a ne CoLor PLATES, 


“THE SONG OF THE LARK.” -BY JULES BRETON, FROM THE EICHING BY L. KRATKE 


(Copyright, :90:, by J. W. Van Oust, New York and Loncon. 





THE NOTE-BOOK 


SALES AT THE HOTEL*DROUOT. 





The Hartogh Library Brings In a Total of 64,324 Francs for the 
Three Days’ Auction.—Impressionist Pictures,—Prices - 
Realized in Room 1 Fairly Cood, but Fine Works 
Went Lower Than Was Expected, 





ALTHOUGH the modern pictures sold by M. Paul 
Chevallier recently in room 1 at the Hotel Drouot did 
not—at least some of them—fetch as much as I] expected, 
the total product of the sale (184,000fr.) was fairly satis- 
factory. The best works in the sale, I was told, were not 
equal to some that the vendor, an amateur at Rouen, has 
in his collection. 

No. 56, “ La Route de Marly,” the most important in 
the sale, was knocked down for 12,500fr. to M. Lehmann, 
the well-known banker. I was surprised, considering its 
quality and the admiration it excited among fervent im- 
pressionists, that it did not reach a higher price. 

The principal buyers at the sale were: MM. Durand- 
Ruel, Bernheim, Montaignac, Hesse, Vian and Tavernier, 
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BY HENRY MORET. 


MR nin cudibadRGG Ney ééaev ossoce¥s 330 

ES cpeticedccivcdacdésoceevase 550 

40. La Cote Sauvage, a Groix................ 850 
BY PISSARRO. 

41. Le Port de Rouen (Mancini)............. 6,900 


42. 


Le Boulevard Montmartre: aprés la _pluie 
(Berend) 8,500 
BY A, RENOIR. 


WORKS BY DELATTRE. 


Baron de Saint-Joaquin, Meyenbach, Petit, Meier, 
Berend, Aude and Foinard. 


No. Fr. 
1. Toueurs sur la Seine 4 Rouen............. 1,000 
2. Le Pont de Pierre 4 Rouen...........++-+ 380 
3. Le Pont Transbordeur a Rouen.........-. 1,020 
4. Soleil Couchant..........-ssececcceevees 350 
5. Péniche en Chargement............++++++ 500 
6. Le Pont aux Anglais.........-.ceeeeeeees 500 
7. Le Pont-de-l’Arche.........+.++eeeeeeee 380 
8. Sur la Seine, en aval de Rouen.........-.- 405 
g. Peupliers au Vaudreuil..........--++++-++ 380 

BY CH. FRECHON. 

10. L’Abreuvoir du Pré-aux-Loups, Rouen.... 400 

11. Sous-bois en Automne.......-.+eeeeeeees 270 

12. Pommiers et Glycines en Fleurs........-.- 360 

BY GUHLAUMIN. 

13. Le Pont d’Austerlitz (St. Joachim)........ 1,350 

14. Le Jardin Maraicher (Bernheim)......... 1,275 

15. Quai de la Gare, le soir (St. Joachim)...... 1,400 

16. Pontgibaud: Aott, 95 (Bernheim)......... 3,600 

17. Vallée de Chevreuse (Bernheim).......-.- 1,550 

BY BLANCHE HOSCHEDE. 

18. Les Peupliers (Durand-Ruel)............. 360 

19. Une Route prés de Giverny............+-- 220 

20. Peupliers au bord de l’Epte............++. 560 

BY A. LEBOURG. 

Bh, BI De Ds 0.5 Sc cewedsestescccsesss 1,650 

22. Le Canal et le Clocher d’Harfleur.......... 1,550 

23. La Route de Pont du Chateau: effet de neige. 1,150 

24. Effet de Soleil sur la Neige............... 1,400 

25 La Seine a Rouen, en hiver................ 1,250 

BY G. LOISEAU. 

26. Premiers Jours de Printemps.............. 820 

27. La Neige a Mortain (Manche)............ 600 

Sy Se ERs 504 CUM eae c et es cbeedeece 1,020 

BY MAUFRA. 

Eg RES So a 180 
30. Falaises au Soleil Couchant............... 700 
BY CLAUDE MONET. 

31. Trois-Mats Goélette sur la Seine (Bernheim) 5,450 
32. Paysage d’Automne (Bernheim).......... 4,050 

33. Le Phare de l’Hospice et la Cote-de-Grace, a 

Honfleur (Bernheim).................-- 6,050 

34. Le Seine a Marly, le soir (Foinard)........ 3,800 

35. Entrée du Port de Goulphar, Belle-Isle 

(Bernheim) 6,650 


43. Le Quai Malaquais (Viau)............... 6,000 
BY SISLEY. 

44. Le Canal du Loing (Durand-Ruel)........ 3,700 
45. Promenade des Marronniers, a Saint-Cloud 

(Petit) 6,000 

46. Grosses Eaux (Bernheim)............... 2,450 

47. L’Hiver a Moret (Montagnac)........... 6,680 

48. L’Abreuvoir de Marly (Heentschel)....... 6,600 

49 En Aval du Pont de Moret (Durand-Ruel).. 5,400 

50. Entrée de Village (Bernheim)............. 7,050 

51. Le Canal de Bristol (Aude).............. 2,400 
52. Moulins de Moret: effet du matin (Bern- 

Ree ee ern 8,500 

53. Ladies’ Cove: coté Ouest (Aude)......... 2,200 

54. Un Lavoir sur le Loing (Bernheim)....... 5,950 
55. Temps de Neige 4 Veneux-Nadon (Ca~ 

ERPS Re tO oe 6,000 

56. La Route de Marly (Lehmann)........... 12,300 

57- Meules de Paille: effet du matin (Berend).. 7,600 

58. La Chaumiére Abandonnée (Bernheim).... 6,300 


59. Un Coin de Prairie en Normandie (Berend). 8,300 
BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 


60. En Meublé (Bernheim).................. 3,000 
61. La Pierreuse (Meier Graef).............. 2,100 
62. A sa Toilette (Mme. Benard)............. 4,000 
63. Gens Chics (Bernheim).................. 1,860 


BY P. VOGLER. 
64. La Neige sur les Quais, 4 Paris (Meyrs- 
MES Wok inns eakeapemiaaeainae dibnies ask 510 
. Une Rue de la Butte, 4 Paris (Meyrsbach).. 800 
The prices paid for the pictures by Toulouse-Lautrec 
constituted one of the interesting features in the sale. 
Mme. Benard, a dealer in works of art, paid 4,o0ofr. for 
the best of them. 
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THE HARTOGH LIBRARY. 

The sale of the library of M. Louis Hartogh was 
brought to a close yesterday. The proceeds amounted to 
64,324fr. M. Durel, the expert, told me that his estimate 
was 51,500fr. Nevertheless, Mr. Hartogh had formed 
the collection too recently not to lose money by it, the 
more so as he did not hesitate to pay high prices for books 
that he fancied. The following were the best works sold 
on the first day : 

No. 202, “ Contes Choisis,” by Alphonse Daudet, with 
seven etchings by Burnand, Paris, 1883, an 8vo volume 
bound in red morocco by Marius Michel, one of twenty 
copies on Whatman paper, with forty-one water-colors 
and drawings, sold for 1,o5ofr. 

No. 319, “ Mile. de Maupin,” by Théophile Gautier, 
Paris, Conquet, 1883, in three large 8vo volumes, bound 
in green morocco by Mercier, on Japanese paper, with 
four etchings, 1,925fr. 

No. 348, “Scénes de la Vie privée des Animaux,” 
Paris, 1842, two large 8vo volumes with figures on China 
paper, in original binding, 326fr. 

No. 283, a copy of Flaubert’s “ Salammbo,” with illus- 
trations by Rochegrosse, Paris, 1900, two quarto volumes 
on Japanese paper with three states of etchings, 253fr. ; 
No. 261, “La Dame aux Camélias,” 1872, on China 
paper, with autograph letter by the author, 51fr.; No. 
258, “ Théatre complet de Dumas fils,” Paris, Lévy, 
1868-1892, 810fr. ; this was one of fifteen copies on China 
paper with envoi by the author, bound by Canape. 

No. 256, “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” Paris, 1894, two 
quarto volumes on China paper, bound by Chambolle 
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Duru, 1,285fr. A complete set of plays by the same 
author, bound by Canape, in ten volumes, fetched 52rfr. 

Other prices were: No. 385, “ Une Nuit de Cléopatre,” 
by Théophile Gautier, illustrated by Avril, Paris, 1894, 
on vellum paper, bound by Marius Michel, 385fr.; No. 
345, “ Paysages Parisiens,” by Emile Goudeau, Paris, 
1892, handsomely bound, 5o05fr. ; No. 353, “ L’Abbé Con- 
stantin,” by Ludovic Halévy, illustrated by Madeleine 
Lemaire, 1887, a quarto volume on Japanese paper, 
bound by Mercier, 580fr.; No. 366, “ Mémoires du 
Comte de Grammont,” by Hamilton, illustrated by Delort, 
Paris, Conquet, 1888, bound by Marius Michel, 291fr. ; 
No. 374, “ Les Trophées,” by J. M. de Heredia, Paris, 
Lemerre, on Whatman paper, bound by Chambolle Duru, 
337fr. 

First editions of the works of Anatole France are the 
books most in demand at the present moment. Up to re- 
cently the taste of book buyers ran on editions of Daudet 
and Bourget; but at this sale they fell considerably in 
price, and Anatole France had all the success. No. 292, 
“Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” Paris, Calmann 
Lévy, 1881, an ordinary 3fr. Soc. edition, half-bound, 
sold for 219fr. Other copies of books by the same author 
sold from 15fr. and 2ofr. up to 7ofr. 


WORKS OF ART AND FURNITURE. 


In Rooms 9 and 10 combined there was an interesting 
exhibition, partly composed of curiosities, such as antique 
porcelain, fans, boxes, and fancy cases; there were also 
some tapestries, and a set of furniture composed of six 
armchairs and two chairs with medallion backs, in carved 
wood, painted grav, and signed H. Jacob, cabinetmaker 
to the corporation in 1779. They are covered with Louis 
XVI. Beauvais tapestry, representing garlands of flow- 
ers and musical instruments. These chairs were in the 
Bryas sale at the Petit Gallery three years ago. 

I should also mention a three-leaved screen in Louis 
XV. Beauvais white-ground tapestry, which appeared to 
me to be of fine quality. 

The best specimens of Sévres porcelain were: A cup 
and saucer in Dubarry pink, with flowers in borders, 
dated 1757; No. 30, a blue ground pate-tendre cup, dated 
1753; a pretty “ téte-a-téte ” service, with birds on a blue 
ground, dated 1762; a charming cup, with medallions 
and flowers, by Thevenet ainé, dated 1767; there were 
also many other very pretty pieces. 

In another glass case there were some good porcelain 
groups and figurines, in old Dresden, some scent jars of 
old Chelsea, and a curious old Vienna figurine, represent- 
ing a person in Italian opera costume. 

There were some fine specimens of china, and many 
other interesting art curiosities, among them a jade tea- 
pot and lid flattened in shape and pure white, cups of 
white pink and amethyst rock crystal; an Oriental scent 
burner, with perforated lid of lapis lazuli, etc. 

There were also about fifteen Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. fans, and some old Dresden china boxes and en- 
gine-turned gold and enameled boxes, halt!-marked, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

An interesting specimen is a white marble bust of 
Baron de Marivetz, who was guillotined on February 25, 
1794, by Francin, dated 1793. I also noticed a Louis 
XV. cartel clock of chased and gilt bronze. 

There were two pretty pieces of eighteenth-century 
tapestry, with designs illustrating the history of Tele- 
machus. I believe them to be of Brussels manufacture. 


FROM CHATEAU DE LA POISSONNIERE. 

In Room 11 there was a collection of works of art and 
furniture that came from the Chateau de la Poissonniére, 
near Vendéme, where Pierre de Ronsart; the famous 

t, was born in 1524. 

The collection is not a very important one, and the ob- 
jects in it are far from being of the period of Ronsart. 
being almost entirely modern. But I noticed a pair of 
three-light Louis XVI. candelabra in chased and gilt 
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bronze, ornamented with laurel leaves and foliage; also 
two small Louis XVI. candlesticks, each ornamented 
with cupids supporting a tulip on a stalk. 

Among the furniture there was a handsome Louis XV. 
commode, bearing the trademark of P. C. Tevene, cabi- 
netmaker. It is pleasing in form, stands on high curved 
legs, and is inlaid with lozenge patterns in violet-wood, 
and ornamented with gilt bronze. A small round Louis 
XV. table in inlaid wood is also very good. 

There were some pictures of little value, but among 
them there was a water-color by Ziem, representing ships 
near Venice, and there was some drawings by Gavarni, 
also a portrait of Georges Sand, by Couture. 

EASTERN CURIOSITIES. 

In Room 8 there was an exhibition of Japanese prints, 
Indo-Persian miniatures, and kakemonos. In the same 
collection there was a small piece of inlaid walnut furni- 
ture of the Louis XIII. period, also some Oriental 
weapons. The collection was formed by M. Tillot. 

There was to be an exhibition of furniture in Room 
3, and one of pictures and ancient drawings in Room 7 

For the above interesting account we are indebted to 
the European edition of the New York Herald. 





THE two full-page studies of the nude given in the 
present issue of THE Art AMATEUR should prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the artist and illustrator, coming as 
they do from the pencil of one of the greatest of our 
foreign artists, Jean Léon Géréme. The study showing 
a full-length back view of a female figure was drawn 
especially for THe Art AMATEUR by M. Géréme. The 
student should note well the admirable pose of the figure, 
and how gracefully the veil is held in the hands. “ The 
Bath” is a strikingly beautiful pose and original com- 
position. 





THE feeling has been very strong among our artists 
that it was high time this nation should have a National 
Gallery of its own, and several prominent American 
artists residing in London and Paris got together a couple 
of years ago to devise ways and means for accomplishing 
the desired end. After the preliminaries were gone 
through a committee was formed of the following notable 
artists: Messrs. Whistler, Sargent, La Farge, Chase, 
Deiman, Melchers, Fisher, Alexander, Hitchcock, 
Macmonnies, Pennell, Dannat, Howard, and St. Gau- 
dens, and after going thoroughly into the subject it was 
decided to send one of their number, Mr. Howard, to 
Washington to interest the government in the scheme. 
What Mr. Howard has accomplished will be best given 
in his own words: 

“T have had an interview with Secretary Hay,” said 
Mr. Howard, “and he has promised that when we put 
our completed plan before him he will bring the matter 
before the President. Mr. Hay said he had no doubt that 
the President would, in his message to Congress, make 
a recommendation in our behalf. We may not need 
financial assistance from the government, for we shall 
endeavor to erect the building and secure the pictures by 
subscription. We believe that such an institution should 
be established in Washington. It is likely that the per- 
manent collection will consist of paintings by deceased 
artists, so that the contemporary artists can hardly be said 
to have an axe to grind. 

“ The National Gallery would not, I need hardly say, 
conflict with any of the existing art institutions, but 
would really be an aid to them. /.s to the selection of 
Washington as its site, there can be little difference of 
opinion. New York has its Metropolitan Museum, its 
Academy, its American Artists’ Societies, and other art 
organizations. Chicago and the other large cities have 
their societies and galleries, too. 

“Tt is fitting, too, that a National Gallery should be 
where the seat of government is. I feel very much en- 
couraged by: my visit and in my talks with officials and 
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fellow artists. A lay committee, including many men 
prominent in public life, will soon be appointed. I hope 
to visit many of the foreign national art galleries during 
the next few months, and next winter I shall return to 
this country.” 

This is all very good, Mr. Howard, but we can not 
agree to a National Gallery being housed anywhere but 
in New York. However, we shall have more to say on 
this subject later on. 

THe American Museum of Natural History has re- 
ceived a collection of Indian relics and prehistoric an- 
thropological specimens. The generous donor of this 
unique collection of 23,000 specimens is Mr. Ander E. 
Douglass, who has spent twenty years in the work of get- 
ting them together. The lover of the weed will find 
infinite delight in the collection of pipes; there are no 
less than 375 varieties. A number of them are beautifully 
carved. There are gold ornaments from South America 
and a series of Aztec stamps and seals which will interest 
the stamp collector. The arrow-heads and spear-heads 
together number more than 10,000 specimens. There is a 
fine lot of banner stones, jade ornaments, gorgets, and 
other treasures too numerous to mention. The Museum 
is to be congratulated on this valuable addition to its col- 
lection. 


Mr. Henry W. RANGER is to be honored by having a 
special exhibition of his work in the London Gallery of 
Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons. Outside of Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Abbey this will be the first special exhibition of 
the work of an American artist which has been given in 
|. rdon for some years. 





Tue Sculpture Society and the Mural Painters held 
their fourth annual banquet at the National Arts Club re- 
cently. The dinner took place in the large galleries, 
which were charmingly decorated for the occasion, and 
presided over by Mr. J. QO. A. Ward and Mr. John La 
Farge. Mr. Coler made a speech in which he discussed 
the museums of New York, the embellishment of the city, 
the late example of the Naval Arch at Madison Square, 
and he warned his hearers that they should look at the 
good side as well as the bad, and not condemn the build- 
ing because there were rats in the cellar. He was espe- 
cially satirical about so-called reformers who had a great 
deal toygay but did nothing to improve the city. 


THE Secretary of the Arts Club, Charles de Kay, when 
called on to speak, proceeded to show that the two art 
societies enjoying the hospitality of the club, viz.: the 
Sculpture Society, which at its foundation insisted on a 
membership of laymen as well as professionals, and the 
mural painters, a later creation, which followed the same 
policy, were in one sense the germs of the National Arts 
Club. This has widened the same plan, so as to admit 
women and a large non-resident membership and turned 
its surplus energies to the neglected field of the arts and 
crafts, while supporting all movements in the fine arts. 
He spoke of the club’s efforts to build up the more spe- 
cialized art societies and its systems of having in each 
large city of the Union a leading club as a friend and ally, 
and of the policy of extending this idea to Europe, a be- 
ginning having been made in London. He spoke of the 
advantage to.members of having connections in the large 
cities of Europe and America with.a club or society of 
kindred tastes. Touching on the old weakness of Ameri- 
can architecture, sculpture, and painting, because, as arts, 
hitherto they have been exotics and brought in from 
abroad, he pleaded for the industrial arts as having their 
roots in the people and making for originality, asking if 
it were not time to try by means of the arts and crafts to 
foster native talent. He spoke of the need in New York 
of an Arts and Crafts Institute which might educate the 
pupils of the public schools who show the greatest apti- 


tude in the manual training classes, and called attention 
to the efforts made in Europe to help on the most in- 
genious minds among the artist-artisans in the interest of 
national manufactures. 

From the income of the Chantrey Fund the Royal 
Academy has bought “ The Flower Girl,” by J. J. Shan- 
non, the American painter, domiciled in London; 
“ Within Sound of the Sea,” a Normandy peasant girl, 
by Lionel Smith; “ Morning,” by Arnesby Brown; “ Val 
d’Arno,” by Ridley Corbet, and * Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,” by Albert Goodwin. The valley of the Arno 
is shown by Mr. Corbet at nightfall, as one sees it from 
a terraced walk across a long, low wall. A single figure 
is gazing out toward the blue hills, behind which the red 
of sunset lingers. Concerning Shannon’s “Flower Girl,” 
one critic is warm in praise of contrasted treatment of 
light and shade in it, and says that for sheer cleverness it 
is probably unequaled in the exhibition. ‘“ Some of Mr. 
Shannon’s portraits,” he remarks, “ are very obviously 
mannerized (sic), but this small picture is frank, sincere, 
and very fine in sentiment.” 


Liprary rules ordinarily forbid the removal of valu- 
able books and engravings froin the premises, so that 
there is trouble in obtaining photographic copies of pic- 
tures or plates, the introduction of artificial light, or even 
of a camera being commonly prohibited. A method of 
getting over this difficulty, says the Saturday Evening 
Post, which has been tried recently with success, is to 
coat a piece of cardboard with a phosphorescent sub- 
stance, and, after sufficient exposure to the sun, place it at 
the back of the picture to be reproduced. Then (suppos- 
ing that the picture is in a book) a dry plate is put against 
the face of it, and the volume is closed. This can be 
managed very easily by manipulating the dry plate under 
a cloth that covers the book. 

The dry plate is allowed to remain from eighteen to 
sixty minutes, according to the nature and thickness of 
the paper. Then it is withdrawn, under the cloth as be- 
fore, and put into a dark box for subsequent develop- 
ment. It is stated by the inventor of this process that, if 
films are used instead of dry plates, a large number of 
copies of different engravings in the same book may be 
made at the same time. 

Mr. Morris Puitires, the former editor of the New 
York Home Journal, who has written a great deal on art, 
both at home and abroad, sails for Europe on Saturday, 
July 6, going direct to Norway, then to Sweden and Den- 
mark. In Copenhagen Mr. Phillips will make a special 
study of Thorwaldsen’s works, which are exhibited in the 
Thorwaldsen Museum, and these he will describe in de- 
tail, with pictures, for a popular American magazine. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BLUMENSTIEL, the distinguished 
lawyer, who has pictures in his present residence, 108 
East Seventy-ninth street, New York, valued at $200,000, 
owns a lot 25 x 100 feet on Fifth avenue at Ninety-sixth 
street, and on this he is planning to build a five-story 
house the full size of the lot, with a gallery on top. The 
gallery will be one of the features of upper Fifth avenue. 


THOsE of us who know the fine marble bust of Mr. 
Chauncey Depew in the Lotus Club, New York, and the 
marble lion on the monument to Dr. J. C. Ayer in the 
Lowell Cemetery at Boston, will be grieved to hear that 
the talented sculptor, Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, has just sus- 
tained a serious loss by the destruction by fire of his 
studio at his country residence, Chase Lodge, near Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. Mr. Bruce-Joy has twice visited America. 
During his sojourns here he held exhibitions of his works 
at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON 





THE first academy which was connected with the Arts 
in England was that known as the Museum Minerve, es- 
tablished by Charles I. in 1636, but which only continued 
for about five years. In 1662 John Evelyn drew up the 
plan for an academy for the encouragement of Art, but 
this was not carried out; and the next attempt at an acad- 
emy was a private one, established in 1711, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller.. After this, in 1724, Sir James Thornhill, 
then historical painter to George I., having fruitlessly laid 
before the Government a scheme for the formation of a 
Royal Academy of Arts, opened a drawing academy at 
his own house in James street, Covent Garden, which was 
resorted to by all the artists of the period. At Thorn- 
hill’s death, this academy was carried on by Hogarth and 
others in Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. In 1755 a 
pamphlet appeared, entitled “ Essay on the Necessity of a 
Royal Academy,” which was followed by another on the 
same subject, with an abstract of a proposed Royal Char- 
ter, which was readily advocated by the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, who had already unsuccessfully attempted to found 
an academy. 

The first public exhibition of the works of British 
Artists was held at the rooms of the Society of Arts, in 
the Strand, opposite Beaufort’s Buildings, on the 21st of 
April, 1760. Annual exhibitions were the result. In 
1768, in consequence of disagreement among the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists, some of its best members 
seceded, and memorialized the king, George III., for his 
patronage and protection for a “ Society for promoting 
the Arts of Design.” On the toth of December of the 
same year a plan of the proposed Academy was signed 
by the king, and thus was founded “ The Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, for the purpose of Cultivating and 
Improving the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture.” The number of Royal Academicians was at 
first thirty-four, but was five years afterward increased 
to forty, the present number. The original Academicians 
were as follows: 

President, Sir Joshua Reynolds; professors: painting, 
Ed. Penny; architecture, Thos. Sandby; perspective, 
Sam. Wale; anatomy, Dr. W. Hunter; painters, histori- 
cal, Benj. West, F. Bartolozzi, G. B. Cipriani, M. A. A. 
C. Kauffman, F. Hayman; portrait, F. Cotes, J. Meyer, 
M. Chamberlin, P. Toms, N. Hone, F. M. Newton, M. 
Dance ; landscape, etc., G. Barrett, C. Catton, P. Sandby, 
J. Richards, D. Serres, R. Wilson, T. Gainsborough, F. 
Zuccarelli, J. Baker, and M. Moser; architects, Sir W. 
Chambers, J. Gwynn, and G. Dance; sculptors, W. Tyler, 
J. Wilton, G. M. Moser, R. Yeo, and A. Carlini. 

On the 2d of January, 1769, Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
livered his first address, on the occasion of the opening 
of the schools for instructing students, which comprised 
the study of the antique and of the living model. These 
were then situated in some large chambers in Pall Mall, 
adjacent to Old Carlton House. The first exhibition of 
the Royal Academy was opened to the public on the 26th 
of April, 1769, and remained open until the 27th of May. 
Of the 136 works exhibited on, that occasion, seventy-nine 
were contributed by members and fifty-seven by others. 
This first exhibition was very successful in every way. 
In 1770, sixteen associate and five associate engravers 
were added to the Academy, these numbers being shortly 
afterward augmented to twenty and six respectively. The 
office of Librarian was instituted in the same year in the 
person of Francis Hayman, R.A., at a salary of £50 per 
annum; and this year also Dr. Johnson and Oliver Gold- 
smith were elected honorary members, as Professors of 
Ancient Literature and Ancient History. 

Early in 1771 the king, who took a very great interest 
in the Academy, directed that it should have the use of 
apartments in his palace.at’'Somerset House, and when 
the new building was completed for Government offices 
he gave up part of it for the use of the Academy. The 
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first of the annual dinners, which have now become such 
an event in the artistic world, took place on April 23, 
1771, Sir Joshua being in the chair. In this year, also, 
the “ Traveling Studentship ” was instituted. Sir Joshua 
delivered his last address on the roth of December, 1790, 
and died on the 23d of February, 1792. The next presi- 
dent was Benjamin West, who reigned over the academy 
until 1820, and during whose presidentship many re- 
nowned artists were elected Academicians. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Thomas Lawrence, who died in 1830. 
During Sir Martin Archer Shee’s presidentship, which 
lasted until 1850, a change was made in the location of the 
Academy, for, on the completion of the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square in 1836, the Royal Academy ob- 
tained apartments there, and left their old ones at Somer- 
set House. Shee was succeeded in 1851 by Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake, who died in 1856, and was succeeded in the 
presidential chair by Sir Francis Grant. The Academy 
changed its abode once more in 1870, when it removed to 
its present quarters at Burlington House. On the death 
of Sir Francis Grant, in 1878, the office of president was 
unanimously conferred upon Mr. Frederick Leighton, 
R.A., who received the honor of knighthood from Her 
Majesty upon his appointment. Sir Frederick died in 
1899 and was succeeded by Sir Edward Poynter. 





THE symbolists of Paris have had their day, but the 
band of eccentrics always reforms under some other 
name. This year we have the Collé d’Esthétique 
Moderne, which holds a first exhibition in the studio of 
M. Milcendeau. Exhibitors are young painters who find 
Degas slow, and Besnard a Philistine, and Monet a 
frump. 





It is told of Turner that he did not consider his labors 
over when he had sent in his pictures to the exhibitions ; 
he would wait till the hangers had done their work, and 
then on the varnishing day would, by a few magical 
touches, so alter the tone of his work that all the neighbor- 
ing canvases looked like foils carefully arranged to set 
off this one particular picture in the whole room. “ He 
has been here and fired off a gun,” said Constable on one 
occasion, when he found that the introduction at the last 
moment of a piece of scarlet about the size of a shilling 
into a gray seapiece of Turner’s had completely killed the 
color of his own picture, which represented a pageant of 
boats at the opening of Waterloo Bridge. On the oppo- 
site wall there hung in that same exhibition a picture of 
“ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the Fiery Fur- 
nace.” Cooper, who was present, said to Constable, “ A 
coal has bounced across the room from Jones’s picture 
and set fire to Turner’s sea.” 





THE grandfather of the French painter, Horace Ver- 
net, was once employed to paint a landscape with a cave 
and St. Jerome in it. He accordingly painted the land- 
scape, with the saint at the entrance of the cave. When 
he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said: “ The landscape and the 
cave are well made; but the saint is not in the cave.” “T 
understand you, sir,” replied Vernet, “I will alter it.” 
He therefore took the painting and made the shade 
darker, so that St. Jerome seemed to sit farther in. The 
purchaser took the painting; but it again appeared to him 
that the figure was not in the cave. Vernet then ob- 
literated the figure and gave the painting to the purchaser, 
who now at last seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever 
he saw strangers to whom he showed the picture he said: 
“ Here you have a work by Vernet, with St. Jerome in 
the cave. “ But we can not see the saint,” the visitors 
would reply. “Excuse me, gentlemen,” the possessor 
would answer; “he is there, for I have seen him stand- 
ing at the entrance, and afterward farther back, and I am 
therefore quite sure that he is in it.” 
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THE PAINTING OF A HEAD 





How to paint a head is always a puzzle to the beginner 
in portraiture and studies showing the various stages of 
development being so difficult to obtain, we have decided, 
in response to nufherous appeals, to republish the charm- 
ing head by Frank Fowler which we gave some years 
ago. In copying it, the method employed in its painting 
may be strictly followed. The study, as will be seen, is 
given in different stages, which may be called, for con- 
venience, the second, third and final paintings. 

The first stage, not reproduced, consists, of course, in 
making a careful drawing in charcoal, blocking in the 
form of the shadows; and being sure that the features 
are correctly placed and firmly defined. As this first 
state is that in which corrections are most easily made, 
the drawing-in of the head should be done with much 
deliberation. The student almost invariably finds that 
in his haste to go on to the attractions of color he has 
hurried his preliminary drawing; or at least has begun 
to paint before the head is in its proper proportions or 
before the features are in their true position. He finds, 
perhaps, that one eye is higher than the other in its re- 
lation to the line of the nose and mouth, or that the 
mass of the head is too broad for its length or too long 
for its width. These are discouraging defects to dis- 
cover when the whole is laid in with color; but they may 
be readily corrected while it is still in charcoal. 

The head once well drawn, it may be “fixed” by 
spraying it with “ fixative ” in the same way as charcoal 
and crayon drawings are treated. This prepares it for 
the second stage, as shown in Fig. I on the color plate. 

This is a period of the work that is very essential 
to its successful termination. It impresses the forms a 
second time upon the pupil’s memory; and gives an 
agreeable warm undertone to subsequent painting. It 
consists of a simple flat “ wash” of burnt sienna and 
black, mixed to a certain fluid state by the use of tur- 
pentine. In doing this, be very particular to preserve 
strictly the shadow forms as indicated already in char- 
coal; do not take liberties with them, or else each suc- 
cessive painting will be likely to be still farther removed 
from the original statement of light and shade; and so 
new difficulties will be encountered, and demand recon- 
sideration at a more embarrassing stage. 

Draw the forms of the features very definitely at this 
time, so as to be thoroughly impressed with their char- 
acteristics ; for in the third stage, when color is first em- 
ployed, the “ finesse ” of these forms is likely to be tem- 
porarily obliterated by the movement of the brush, and 
the preoccupation of the painter to secure breadth of light 
and shade. I do not insist, in this first laying in of color, 
that the pupil be over careful to retain the detail of form 
in each particular feature after having twice drawn them 
with attention. It is very essential to mark their posi- 
tion—that is, the space they occupy in the mass of the 
face; but the vital impression of an object receiving 
planes of light and shade is in danger of being sacrificed 
if these incidental spots, eyes, nose and mouth, are elabo- 
rated at this period of the work. 

Use plenty of color, and begin working, from Fig. 
2 of the plate, by putting in the background. This will 
give you at once something against which to relieve the 
head, and it will help you to determine the force of the 
light and shade on the face in relation to the background. 
If you were painting the head from life, I should advise 
the same method of procedure—namely, the placing of 
a particular tone and color as a background, and then 
painting the head in its relation to it. After painting 
the background, proceed next to lay in the hat and 
dress in their broad masses of light and shade and color, 
omitting unnecessary detail until later. Now take up the 
head, and after observing its effect, as a spot of light 
against the color which relieves it, put in this light and 
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shade with a brush well filled with pigment, always giv- 
ing strict attention to the forms of the shadow. 

Paint the light and shaded masses as closely as pos- 
sible the actual color they appear to you; for some of 
your painting, even in this stage of the work, is likely to 
be final if the color is laid on heavily enough. 

In your haste to get an effect, do not be tempted to 
paint too thinly. It is a poor preparation for succeed- 
ing paintings, and conduces to timidity in execution, to 
attempt to secure a certain effect with thin color. Be 
sure in this first painting to use only turpentine as a 
medium ; it dries rapidly, and makes an excellent ground 
for the subsequent employment of oil. Af this point in 
the work we only seek the direct impression of the head 
in its exterior form and color. The eyes are only indi- 
cated in their general effect of color—gray in this case— 
with, as yet, no glint of light in their iris nor intensified 
dark of pupils. That comes later, and you can readily 
see that these progressive stages and the simple state- 
ment, gained by painting only the most obvious effect 
produced upon the vision by this human face, results in 
preparing the portrait for any degree of completion, with- 
out loss of the vividness or any danger of interfering 
with the reality of the impression. 

We may now consider the third figure of the plate. 
This is the final result of several later paintings, in 
which only oil has been employed as a medium. The 
touches that complete the reality of portraiture are now 
given; hints that emphasize the likeness should now be 
looked for and made use of, lurking notes of expression 
detected and brought out; everything, in fact, that con- 
tributes to the personal character of the head should re- 
ceive the closest scrutiny and be touched in with judg- 
ment. Reflected lights, varieties of values, the just pro- 
portions of light and shade, the salient notes of color can 
be added in this final stage of the work, with little fear 
of detracting from the truth of the impression; on the 
contrary, if placed with discrimination these will only 
enforce the life-likeness of your work. 

The same care that insured truth of effect in treating 
the head should be exercised when painting the dress 
and hat. The dominant light and dark and all inter- 
mediate values must be observed in their relation to the 
head and to the background. Look with the same con- 
cern for the shadow forms of the hat, those cast by it 
upon the head; and note also the relation of the black 
to the brown of the hair. Put in the dark at the top of 
the hat, which is not indicated in Plate 2, being unessen- 
tial to that stage of the work. Go on to the dress, fin- 
ishing in the same way, touching in indications of fold, 
and giving a sense of modelling by the variety and truth- 
fulness of the lights and darks. Put in the light on the 
shoulder which now detaches it from the background, a 
fact it was not imperative to observe before. 

Whatever valuable fact reveals itself upon further 
scrutiny must be made use of in heightening the im- 
pression; as, for instance, the high light on the fore- 
head, the touches of light that model the fullness above 
the eyebrows, the light on the bridge and at the tip of 
the nose, the touches of light at the corners of the 
mouth, the accent of dark on the cheek-bone and on 
the chin, as well as a careful study of the half tint which 
modelled the jaw and detaches it from the throat—all 
these are necessary. Look also for the play of light on 
the hair, the variety of color that it presents; some notes 
being brown and others of a grayish or bluish cast. Do 
not neglect the reflected light on the shadowed side of the 
forehead, for this has much to do with the just construc- 
tion of the head. 

These facts truthfully presented, the head will live in 
its own atmosphere and possess a vitality that will be 
sure to impress. This is the mere business of painting 
pure and simple, and it is the first business of the pupil 
to learn to portray—to give the sense of form and pro- 
jection to a given*object in its true color. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


It is undoubtedly a fact that 
the subject of a picture some- 
times claims what might seem 
almost an unfair share in its 
popularity, and thus it occa- 
sionally happens that pictures 
conscientiously painted and 
showing a laborious expendi- 
ture of technical skill may be 
unsuccessful in an exhibition, 
remaining comparatively unnoticed and unappreciated, 
while others, hanging beside them, less skillfully exe- 
cuted, will receive admiring attention from the public, 
and oftei find a ready purchaser. 

This seems a condition of things difficult to understand 
and to accept for the student who has been striving con- 
scientiously to live up to the highest orthodox standards 
in his own work, and who knows that the picture here 
marked “ sold” is technically far from perfect, judged 
from the academic point of view. And yet if this student 
will set himself the task of discovering a reason for such 
an apparently unjust or capricious preference, he will 
learn a useful lesson, and this is that the old-fashioned 
quality of sincerity has its value in art as elsewhere, and 
the true artist is the one who presents to us an impression 
of something that has charmed him, which he has selected 
for his subject for the reason that it has appealed to that 
sense of the beautiful within himself which lies more or 
less in all of us. We feel that this picture does not exist 
merely because it afforded an opportunity of exhibiting 
the painter’s knowledge of perspective in some showy bit 
of foreshortening, or his skillful technique by cleverly 
managed, brilliant (perhaps unsympathetic) contrasts of 
color ; or, again, on the other hand, simply for the reason 
that it looked easy to paint, offering. no troublesome 
problems to lay one open to criticism. And this latter 
reason, laziness or cowardice (call it which you will), has 
had more to do with the dreary procession of uninterest- 
ing and commonplace landscapes which padded our ex- 
hibition walls in past years than most people imagine. 
Remember that the paint brush in the hand of an artist is 
moré or less influenced by the controlling motive of the 
painter, and insincerity in an artist’s work on his picture 
is sometimes as clearly read as it is in some human faces. 
Thus, the cleverest imitations or adaptation of a Corot or 
a Daubigny will often be unhesitatingly refused at an 
exhibition, where a conscientious, simply rendered im- 
pression of nature, seriously viewed by some young un- 
known painter, which he has honestly endeavored to rep- 
resent with fidelity, may find admission. 

If, therefore, you are looking for a subject to paint, 
do not mentally formulate a scheme of color in advance, 
and timidly arrange a picture plane so that it will com- 
pose like something you have seen (and heard admired) 
by another painter, thus disingenuously adapting nature 
to some preconceived idea. Do not be afraid to exercise 
your own taste, to paint anything which strikes -you as 
picturesque or impresses you in any way as being inter- 
esting. 

The horizon line may be placed high up near the top 
or down toward the bottom of your canvas, if you but 
feel it so, making the spaces of “ background,” “ fore- 
ground,” and “ middle distance” fall entirely out of the 
conventionally arranged and neatly disposed proportions 
presented in the average chromo or “ exhibition picture,” 
and yet you may discover here some charming and 
original effect. There should, however, be clearly ex- 
pressed some good and sufficient reason to account for 
such a departure, and this must be indicated by the 
composition. The action or principal interest in an ar- 
rangement of this kind would most naturally occur in the 
middle distance, although details in drawing might oc- 
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cupy their usual prominence in the foreground. Perhaps 
you may find a field of young grain growing on a hillside, 
with a strip of clear sky showing at the top, where a line 
of narrow fir-trees stand, their sharply pointed tops sil- 
houetted darkly against the pure blue. The exquisite 
harmonies produced by the pale green-gold of the young 
grain, the soft turquoise tints of the sky, accented and 
relieved by the velvety gray-green of the old trees, are a 
delight to the eye of an artist. Such a field I know well, 
and here in the foreground, crowding around the corners, 
one sees, in their season, gracefully twisted wild grape- 
vines, large-leaved weeds, straggling pointed nettles, 
downy thistles, the heavy, dull gray-green tobacco plant, 
with its pale yellow spikes. Gay-colored, frail, scentless 
blossoms are everywhere, pink, purple, and blue, with 
here and there dashes of scarlet cardinals, and under all 
close-growing rich green mosses. Mere hints of color 
these seem sometimes in comparison with the mags of the 
green fields, and we should paint them thus, running in 
touches of red, pink, yellow, blue, or violet, as the case 
may be. The pure colors, Cobalt, Vermilion, Rose Mad- 
der, Ocher, Cadmium, qualified by a faint wash of Gray, 
will give these tints, and with a small brush the touches 
of shadow are added. 

Perhaps in the middle distance of a level pasture 
ground, showing some fine purple wind clouds above, 
one sees a flock of sheep or homely goats, heads down, 
nibbling at the young turf, far enough away to afford 
some picturesque bits of soft gray among the greens, 
and not near enough to trouble one with their anatomy. 
Or, it may be a lot of garrulous old geese who inhabit 
these emerald fields, and even their proverbial awkward- 
ness is transformed into a thing of beauty when we view 
them as a mass of brilliant white plumage against the soft 
green grass with gracefully curved lines, formed by their 
long, slender throats, and narrow, oval heads tipped with 
scarlet beaks that shine like coral in the sun. 

If the middle distance of your picture plane should be 
located in the old woods beyond the field, you may find 
some interesting subjects of a very different character. 
Here it will be difficult to obtain much perspective unless 
there is a clearing, showing an old wagon road, or per- 
haps a lively brook winding its way over fallen logs and 
sharp pebbles along a pathway lined with slender grasses 
and rich, dank water plants. If a little farther down this 
brook takes a leap into a ravine over a rocky wall, the 
play of light and shade will be full of variety. Here there 
will be much to study, and one will note the subtle differ- 
ences between the local color of the water, whether 
opaque or transparent, and the quality of the stones, clay, 
grass, or whatever forms its bed; also the lights which 
strike through, and those which fall upon it. This sur- 
face may be blue as a turquoise, if the pool below mirrors 
a clear sky ; or seen from above, limpid as crystal, silently 
pressing down a bed of green cresses, it takes the color of 
an emerald. These are but a few hints of the charming 
subjects ever ready for the student, for there is always 
something new for the new comer, no matter how old 
the ground nor how worn the pathway. Go on, then, and 
show those who have gone before what nature will reveal 
to you, remembering that, after all, the best way of arriv- 
ing at true art is through a faithful rendering of one’s 
sincere impressions of nature. 





“It is good practice to sketch in the theaters,” says 
Mr. Raffaélli. “ The pictures there are arranged for you, 
and are readily grasped. The two series of drawings il- 
lustrating Victor Hugo’s ‘ Lucretia Borgia,’ and a play 
called ‘ Thirty Years of an Actor’s Life,’ were both done 
in the theater as the play proceeded. To be an artist one 
must also be an observer and a philosopher—to see, think, 
and paint all at the same time. The fact is, you must 
make your brush think. Nothing must be done me- 
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chanically or absent-mindedly—not a touch must be laid 
without reference to the subject ; and yet there can be no 
stopping to reason about things, and your attention must 
be concentrated on what you are doing. You may 
philosophize in your leisure hours ; but to be a painter you 
must paint while you are about it.” 


FICURE PAINTING 





THE “ LIKENESS ’”—EXPRESSION. 

THAT distinctive attribute of the portrait painter, 
which sets him apart, we may say, from the ordinary 
painter of “ figures ” (so-called), is a natural gift, which 
none can acquire, no matter how thorough his art train- 
ing may be nor how great the amount of his technical 
skill; for this quality, which is rare indeed, is the power 
to secure a likeness. 

Now the word “likeness” should mean here some- 
thing more than a merely accurate reproduction of form 
and feature; this may constitute a resemblance of the 
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principally to the eyebrows and contractile muscles of 
the forehead. 

It is excellent practice to secure an intelligent model 
with mobile features, and to make studies of various ex- 
pressions, natural to the human countenance, noting 
what muscles come into play, and also the change oc- 
curring in the form and position of certain features, and 
also the spaces between them under the influence of dif- 
ferent emotions. If the student is willing to devote a 
reasonable amount of time to these exercises, he will be 
surprised to find with how much more facility he can 
secure a good likeness when called upon to execute some 
commission of importance. Such studies made either in 
black-and-white or color should not be finished in detail, 
but should be more or less in the character of impressions, 
where the principal attention is given to the study of ex- 
pression. 


In sketching in water-colors—and even in finished 
studies—it is best to treat sky and water by large masses 
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outer man, which is valuable in establishing his identity ; 
but any good photographer can give us as much. From 
the portrait painter we look for a likeness which shall 
go far beyond this—one which shall give not only a strict 
account of those necessary items “form, feature, and 
color,” but shall use these simply as a foundation upon 
which to build up such a portrayal of the character and 
bearing of an individual as may be familiar to all who 
know him. This familiarity must furthermore assume 
an aspect which shall be at the same time pleasing and 
dignified, and in regard to this there is much to be said. 

One can secure a pleasant expression in a portrait 
without turning up the corners of the mouth too evi- 
dently, though these corners should not be allowed to 
droop. Everyone does not smile with the mouth, nor 
again do the eyes alone necessarily play an important 
part, but it is perhaps in the nostrils and the muscles 
connected with them that the artist finds that control- 
ling influence, which, united with the other features, pro- 
duces a smile or a sneer. For a frown, we must look 





PENCIL DRAWING ON PROCESS PAPER 


with a full brush and on paper carefully moistened, re- 
serving the large masses of cloud which are afterward 
to be modeled—while keeping the paper moist—with 
their proper tints. When one begins with the sky, as is 
usual, one is often tempted to think this rapid painting 
too sketchy and too light in tone, and to try to deepen its 
tints while defining its forms. But it is seldom that one 
is not sorry later for attempting great precision in the 
sky, for this forces more elaboration of the foreground 
and the deepening of its tints again. 


IN painting from the cast, the cast should be an old 
one, so that it is of some definite color. One quite new is 
very difficult to paint, and requires a delicacy in the per- 
ception of minute differences of color which it is hardly 
fair to expect in the beginner; for it must be recollected 
that even a white cast is not mere black-and-white ; it is 
sure to have color of some sort, if only that reflected from 
the surrounding walls. 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY 


THE proportions of the human figure as recognized 
by artists to-day are the same as were set down by the 
ancient Greeks. They were noted in the following terse 
paragraphs by Mr. Frank Fowler for the guidance of the 
students of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts when 
he was their director. 

The front view of the head may be conveniently di- 
vided into four equal proportions—thus: (1) From the 
top of the head to the roots of the hair, or beginning of 
the forehead ; (2) from the beginning of the forehead to 
the root of the nose; (3) from the root of the nose to the 
bottom of the nose; (4) from the bottom of the nose to 
the end of the chin. 

To ascertain the relative proportions of the mouth and 
chin, we subdivide the lowest or fourth part into three 
equal spaces by drawing a line through the center of the 
lips, and another through the root of the lower lip, or 
where the chin commences. This will give: (1) The dis- 
tance from the nose to the center of the mouth; (2) from 
the center or opening of the mouth to the commencement 
of the chin; (3) from the commencement of the chin to 
the bottom of the same. 

The ear is of the same length as the nose, and has a 
parallel direction to the latter. 

The head at its greatest width, which occurs a little 
way above the ear, is equal to the length of the face, or 
may be said to measure three-quarters of the whole head. 

The space between the eyes equals the length of an eye. 

The Profile View.—In order to facilitate the measure- 
ments, two horizontal lines are drawn, one touching the 
top of the head, the other the bottom of the chin. At 
right angles to this is a vertical line which is extended so 
as to join the horizontal lines. The vertical line is now 
intersected by two horizontal lines at equal distances from 
the top and bottom, thus dividing the head into four 
similar proportions. 

The first division indicates the space occupied by the 
hair, beginning at the top of the head and extending to 
the commencement of the forehead ; the second, the lerigth 
of the forehead beginning at its top and extending to the 
root of the nose; the third, the length of the nose from 
top to bottom ; the fourth, the distance between the bottom 
of the nose and the end of the chin. 

This last division is also subdivided into three equal 
parts: The first indicates the distance from the nose to the 
center of the lips; the second, from the center of the lips 
to the beginning of the chin, or root of the underlip; the 
third marks the distance from the beginning of the chin 
to its lowest point. The bottom of the ear is on a line 
with the bottom of the nostril. Also, the width of the ear 
at its widest part is equal to half its length. 

The whole figure, if perfectly proportioned, according 
to the conventiona! standard, would show eight times the 
length of the head, from the top of the head to the sole 
of the foot. 

The distance from the lonyest finger-tip of one hand 
to the longest finger-tip of the other, measured across the 
extended arms, equals the length of the body. 

The length of the arm from the top of the shoulder to 
the extreme point of the elbow equals one head and a 
half, or twice the length of the face from forehead to 
chin. From elbow to wrist measures one hand and a 
quarter. 

From the wrist to the end of the longest finger is equal 
to the length of the face, or three-quarters of a head. 

A rapid and simple way to determine the general pro- 
portions of the full-length figure when beginning a draw- 
ing, is to divide the entire body into four equal parts in 
the following manner: (1) From the top of the head to 
the armpits; (2) from the armpits, to the center of the 
body, or commencement of the legs; (3) from the center 
of the body to the bottom of the kneepan; (4) from the 
bottom of the knee to the sole of the foot. 
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HINTS FOR THE STUDENT 





In sketching from nature, always keep far enough 
back from the objects desired for the foreground to allow 
them to fall into the view. You can not, under these con- 
ditions, see distinctly anything close up to your stand- 
point ; and it is only from where you do begin to see dis- 
tinctly that you want anything to appear in a picture. 
An imaginary line passing across the landscape at this 
place becomes the lower edge of the picture. Upon the 
same principle the line to which the scope of your vision 
rises, when you look forward naturally and without 
effort, defines the upper edge of the picture. Now, hold 
up your open hands, with the palms at*right angles to 
your eyes, so that you see between them just what is to 
constitute the horizontal extent of your picture. This 
must not be more than twice the distance between your 
standpoint and the line at which the picture is to begin. 
It may be ever so much less—so little, if you will, that 
the picture is panel-shaped; but more would not come 
within the field of vision. The hands held up in this way 
may serve, after a fashion, to frame off a picture at the 
side; and, by moving them along one way and the other, 
you can judge what will come in so as to produce the 
most desirable effect. In thus fixing the limits of the pic- 
ture, you decide just how much to include or exclude. 
If the entire field of vision were accepted, your picture 
would be round. 





The next thing is to decide what point in your selected 
bit of landscape is directly before the eye, as you look for- 
ward, without being diverted in any direction. This 
point is the center of vision, often called the point of 
sight, and it must mark the center of a horizontal line 
drawn across the picture. This horizontal line has noth- 
ing to do with the sensible horizon, which depends upon 
the physical character of the view ; this is strictly relative 
to your position. The lower you stand, the lower it will 
be. Usually, it comes somewhere between one-fifth and 
one-half the height of the picture. If it should be higher, 
the rest would be a kind of bird's-eye view. 





IN nature right lines are sofffoken that they are sel- 
dom very evident; but when a scene is included in a 
rectangle they show themselves at once, and in a picture 
they become of the utmost importance. It is the artist's 
part to search them out, to balance one diagonal with 
another, shorter, more broken or less strongly indicated, 
to note the faint horizontal line that gives repose and dis- 
tance, and the more vigorous upright lines that give char- 
acter and energy. Curves in nature seldom do more than 
round off an angle or soften the transition from one right 
line to another. Their distinctive characters depend on 
those of the right-lined figures, in which they may be 
roughly included. 





IN composing a picture, one may go so far as to in- 
troduce a needed line; as, for instance, Turner in a great 
many cases introduced a distant flat horizon where in 
nature, he could see but a broken foreground silhouetted 
against the sky. Or one may, more allowably, introduce 
some accident, like a passing figure, cart or animal, or 
plant or tree, where it will do the most good by calling 
attention to some not very obvious existing line or by 
breaking agreeably one that was too obvious. But it will 
generally be found possible by merely emphasizing, by 
more careful painting, something in the sketch, to avoid 
such expedients, always dangerous even in the hands of 
such a great genius as Turner. 





NEVER make a drawing out of doors and color it from 
memory. The effects of light and shade upon the spot 
are invaluable, and can not be produced with accuracy at 
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a distance. It is bad practice even to touch up or deepen 
tones away from the object or at another hour from the 
one originally selected. 





THE late Philippe Rousseau used to say that he never 
got a more valuable bit of advice in painting than that 
from his teacher, Victor Bertin, who told him always to 
bear in mind that in the blue of the sky it is necessary to 
put for a morning sky some lake, for midday, brun- 
rouge, and vermilion for the evening. 





IN portrait painting it is well to remember that pink 
or rose-red drapery put in contrast with rosy complex- 
ions causes them to lose some of their freshness; it is 
necessary to separate the rose color from the skin in 
some way, and the simplest is (without having recourse 
to colored stuffs )to edge the draperies with a border of 
lace, which produces the effect of gray by the mixture 
of the white threads which reflect light, and the inter- 
stices which absorb it, and there is also a mixture of light 
and shade which recalls the effect of gray. 





THERE is one practical objection to the use of a very 
limited palette, which is that the few colors one uses, the 
more they must be mixed to secure a sufficient variety 
of tints. Now, mixing tends to muddiness and also to 
instability. But this, for the mere beginner, is counter- 
balanced by the need of learning thoroughly and making 
slow but sure progress. He should not, however, stick 
too long to a very restricted palette. 





A Goop medium for distemper painting can be made 
with equal quantities of common bar-soap, light colored 
blue and alum. Each is to be dissolved separately in 
boiling water, strained, and the alum solution to be 
added to the other two little by little to prevent too 
much effervescence. It can be thinned with clear water 
to the proper consistency. This size is to be put on 
plentifully before painting. The colors are to be first 
mixed with water to the consistency of cream before 
adding the size or medium. Excellent tints for distem- 
per painting may be made as follows: For pink, take 
Lake and Paris White, or Zinc White; for gray, add 
Ultramarine (artificial) and Black to White; for Sage 
Green, add Antwerp Blue and Yellow Ocher to White; 
for Olive Green, add Yellow Ocher and Black to White. 





A good combination for slate grays is formed by 
the addition of Carmine to Black and White. 
The harmony and contrast of colors and the law by 
which colors are regulated must be thoroughly under- 
stood. It is only by colors being so placed as to pro- 
duce what is known as harmony and its contrast that 
good results are obtained. The effect of harmony 
upon the eye is of a soothing nature, that of contrast 
an exciting one. In illuminating the latter effect is 
generally the aim. 





In response to many requests, we give some sugges- 
tions for the treatment of the celery dish published in 
the January issue. Let the effect be of a greenish-gray 
color. Put only one application of light-green luster 
on the bands, or stripes, across the dish. A second 
wash of light-green luster would make a decidedly green 
effect. This is daintier. The luster is not padded, but 
simply painted on, and allowed to dry without retouch- 
ing. A brush stroke over the surface to endeavor to 
make it more even would lift the color up and make a 
decided blemish. Commence the work by drawing the 
dividing lines across the china with India ink. Set a 
palette of mineral colors: Carmine 1, Apple Green, Moss 
Green, Duck Green, Ruby, and Deep Red Brown, Yel- 
low Ochre—a very simple palette. 
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Mix Carmine 1 and Apple Green with more oil than 
the other colors, enough oil to keep them open while 
placing a band of the flowers. With a good-sized flat 
brush lay on the two colors in one of the bands, some- 
times combining them, frequently letting pink or green 
predominate. Pad gently with a silk pad, but not 
enough to take the life out of the color. The colors 
should remain quite firm and strong, but not exceed- 
ingly rough. A little roughness will help the design, and 
help you form pretty groups. With a dry, pointed 
brush take out white roses, and indicate the centers 
with the gray already on the china with a little Moss 
Green, or Yellow Ochre added. You can vary the color 
in the different roses, and, let me whisper, that the 
prettiness of it will depend upon your taste. Do not 
overdo them. If you find you are getting graceful rose 
shapes, let them be, and finish somewhat in detail for 
second firing. In the first painting, after getting the 
soft effect of white roses, or slightly pink roses, against 
a mottled gray background, paint in a few leaves with 
Mess Green and Duck Green. You might soften these 
colors with a little black, which you can add to the 
list already given for your palette. Put the leaves near 
the white flowers. The effect will be heightened by the 
leaves. be careful not to get in too many, or they will 
look weedy. Any pretty grouping of roses will form 
into bands. Use the brown only slightly to indicate 
stems. We beg of you not to cover such tiny things 
with thorns, a few little indications with Ochre and 
Red Brown will be enough. Dry the work in the oven, 
for it will be quite oily, and when the china is cool, paint 
on the light-green luster, and fire. It can be finished 
in two firings. Touch up the flowers as they may need, 
in some add a little Ruby and Carmine for the centers, 
with an occasional one of Yellow Ochre, lightly put 
on. These tender little flowers must be handled deli- 
cately. With a long liner, paint the gold scrolls, adapt- 
ing your scrolls, if necessary, to covering any flaws that 
may have appeared in the luster. Finish with a gold 
edge. The back of this tray was painted with silver 
luster for the first firing, covered for the second firing 
with a tinting of light-green luster. The design could 
also be carried out in shell tints of luster, and pink roses, 
with pompadour fluxed for the tinted back. 





THERE are three primary colors, red, blue and yellow, 
and three secondary colors, each of which is formed by 
mixing two of the above. For instance, orange is 
formed of red and yellow; green of yellow and blue, and 
purple of blue and red. To produce perfect contrast 
a primary color must be put in just such a position 
with what is called its complementary color. This will 
be the secondary color formed by the combination of 
two primaries. To get perfect brilliancy red must be 
contrasted with green, blue with orange, and yellow 
with purple. Colors become warmer in tone as they 
approach orange and colder as they recede toward 
purple and blue. And as a rule the warmer tones 
should be used more sparingly than the colder ones, 
and even when cold extremely vivid colors should be 
used with caution. 


AMONG the primary colors blue may be used most 
freely, red next and yellow last. With the exception of 
orange the secondary colors may be used more lavishly 
than the primary. The colors formed by the combina- 
tion of the secondary and primary colors are too dull 
in effect for common use and should only be used for 
the minor portions of the work. Harmony is produced 
by placing those colors which are most nearly akin to 
each other. For instance, with red, orange and crim- 
son harmonize; with yellow, primrose and orange; with 
blue, its own shades and tints; green should rarely be 
used for its own sake, but rather for that of contrast in 
heightening the effects of reds and orange. 
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SUMMER FOLIACE 
—CLOUD STUDIES 
—SUNSETS 





LEARLY the princi- 
pal characteristics 
of summer foliage 
are redundancy and 
an uninteresting 
sameness; the 
leaves have reached 
their fullest matur- 
ity, both in form 
and color; all are 
more or less green 
alike (with some 
few marked excep- 
tions) to the ordi- 

nary vision. Yet, if studied closely, 

these all-pervading local tones will de- 
veloped many unsuspected varieties in 
( value, and we find that each tree, even of 

the same species, has its individuality, 

which must be sought for and detached 

(so to speak) from its surroundings by the painter. 
There are several ways of accomplishing this. Per- 

haps one of the simplest is to so arrange the picture plane 
that decided spaces occur between the foliage of back- 
ground, middle-distance, and foreground. For purposes 
of study this method is advisable; it takes a considerable 
degree of technical skill to represent the gradations of 
color and value in trees which stand so closely together 
that their branches appear to intermingle and their foliage 
to blend almost imperceptibly to the eye. Often it is diffi- 
cult in nature to distinguish, from a distance, whether 
such trees are actually near together or somewhat apart, 
especially if the trunks are hidden by underbrush. How 
much more difficult, then, for the painter to represent 
them intelligibly! To this subject we will return later, 
taking up in detail the study of the differing phases of 
light and atmospheric effects, and the methods by which 
such planes are represented with the brush. 

In sketching from nature, it will be interesting to con- 
sider this foliage simply in its relation to the sky, espe- 
cially as the lengthening twilight now gives us a rare 
opportunity of observing the wonderful sunset coloring 
for which our country is so remarkable. Upon a clear 
summer evening the light seems to linger upon the earth 
quite long after the sun itself has bodily disappeared be- 
low the distant tree tops; and it is in these moments that 
some of the richest and most paintable effects are to be 
noticed. The withdrawal of the actual sun ray dispels 
all the strongly marked forms of light and shadow; the 
warm, diffused light penetrates everywhere, illumining 
the darkest corners, revealing unsuspected details of 








its neighbors, and assumes an integral part of the per- 
— richness of tint shown at no other hour of the 
day. 

All local color is thus curiously intensified by this dif- 
fused gold. We feel tempted to glaze our canvas with 
aureolin, but realize in despair that nature’s gold is not 
a flat tint, but a luminous atmosphere ; so we humbly en- 
deavor to represent this fact by mixing orange cadmium 
with our dull greens, adding madder and cobalt where 
somber shadows are turned to fine purple; while for the 
brown tree trunks, which now appear almost dyed crim- 
son, we add a larger share of madder lake, with more 
yellow ocher than usual, in the lighter parts. A little 
ivory-black must be used to qualify even the brightest 
coloring, or there will be no ‘“ atmosphere.” The half 
tones, with their harmonizing grays, must be well in place 
if these gorgeously colored objects are to be kept in their 
planes. Remember that the sky tints are raturally 
clearer, higher in key, and more brilliant than anything 
upon the earth below them; and here the colors would 
seem to culminate. 

To illustrate this, let us take, as an example, such a 
sunset scheme as one sees often (with variations) in mid- 
summer time upon a clear, warm evening. As a guide 
for the beginner, I will copy here the notes of an impres- 
sion exactly as they were jotted down in my sketchbook : 

Composition: Upright canvas, two-thirds sky; one- 
third of whole space is foreground. 

Distance: Row of trees meet sky, bordering a narrow 
stream parallel to horizon line. 

Middle distance: Wide earth roadway, with strag- 
gling tall bushes and scrubby underbrush on either side, 
running out of picture plane in the immediate fore- 
ground; here one sees also long grass and feathery- 
topped weeds carpeting the ground between the dwarf 
oaks and stunted cedars. The old road-bed, originally 
of common reddish clay, now idealized through reflec- 
tions from the sky, showed pearly gray half tints and 
claret-colored shadows, while each rough clod, whose 
rugged outlines caught a glint of the golden light, was 
transmuted into a nugget of precious ore. 

At the horizon line the row of dull evergreens (which 
we have studied at noonday) now appeared softly re- 
lieved against the level bank of purple cloud, which 
stretched down to meet the uneven line of hilly ground. 

First: Above this purple there came a narrow belt of 
vivid orange; second, a slender band of pale gold; third, 
a broad stripe of pure yellow-green; fourth, a great dull 
flame-colored cloud spreading up into a russet-gray mass. 

The picture plane ended here. The colors which, com- 
bined, will give these tints, may be tabulated thus for the 
convenience of the student. The level bank of purple 
cloud may be painted with ivory-black, cobalt, a little 
madder lake, a little raw umber. 

First, the vivid orange tint: Mix deep orange cad- 





mium, a little madder lake, a little ivory-black ; white. 
Second, the pale gold: Yellow ocher, light cadmium, 
white, a little vermilion, a very little raw umber. 


dusty spiders’ webs and tiny birds’ nests cunningly hid- 
den among the thick evergreens. Each object appears 
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Third, pure yellow-green stripe: Citron-yellow, or 
pale cadmium and permanent blue; a touch of vermilion, 
and a very little ivory-black, with white; antwerp-blue 
may be used here instead of permanent blue, if preferred. 

Fourth, the flame color is made with yellow ocher, 
white, a little madder lake, medium cadmium, shading 
into russet-gray, with raw umber, ivory black, burnt 
sienna, cobalt, and madder lake. If there should chance 
to be visible in your plane a bit of the rich purple-blue 
overhead, you may arrive at this difficult tint by mixing 
permanent blue, a little light cadmium, white, madder lake, 
a touch of yellow ocher, and a little ivory-black. Work 
these colors together as little as possible ; keep them moist, 
and sweep them into the canvas with a large flat brush, 
blending them slightly as the pigment spreads. A few 
streaks are much better than a flat, even, tired-looking 
tone, without any transparency. Use as little medium as 
possible, as the colors should not be thinned, but, on the 
contrary, loaded with a full brush in painting skies. 

All such painting as this must be treated more or less 





in an impressionistic manner, the fullest effect of color 
being secured without the endeavor to draw very care- 
fully each object in detail. For the inexperienced stu- 
dent it is advisable to secure as correct a preliminary 
drawing as possible, or our beautiful colors, being 
jumbled together without method, will result in a chro- 
matic chaos without form or meaning. It is a curious 
thing about these brilliant sunsets, that one color seems 
at times to dominate the whole scheme of nature. Prob- 
ably this key does not appeal to each artist alike, which 
fact may account for the wide diversity in coloring among 
the painters of the new and old schools. The purple note 
is perhaps the most commonly present, but I have seen 
the same landscape upon different evenings appear bathed 
respectively in orange light, in a clear sapphire-blue, or 
in pale yellow; once, beneath a lurid, stormy sky, the 
shadows were even crimson. A curious effect was pro- 
duced by an “ arsenic-green” tint, which, ignoring va- 
rieties of verdure, gave to all trees the same artificial 
coloring. 
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The “solar spectrum” plays strange tricks with our 
sober earth at times, and we have to thank the new 
“schools of light” for developing and. systematizing 
these wonderful possibilities of color, which for so many 
years were smothered in -the so-called “ qualifying ” 
grays and browns of the old conventional methods. 





WALL-PAPER DESICNINC 


Ir is essential to the successful designing of patterns 
for wall papers that the artist be possessed of some 
knowledge of the methods by which they are produced 
and printed. It is as true of this as of everything that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and the artist 
should lose no opportunity of becoming acquainted by 
actual observation with the processes of which the follow- 
ing is only a brief outline, since no verbal description can 
give hints of so much practical value as one object lesson 
can do. j 


In the first place, to begin in the middle of the story 
and work toward both ends, we will suppose that you 
have already made a design of, say four colors, two 
shades of green, and perhaps a gray and a yellow. We 
will give ourselves also the pleasure of imagining the de- 
sign to have been accepted (so price it as high as you 
will), and we will watch its development into such shape 
that it can be printed as a wall paper. 

In the first place it will be hung upon a wall where 
many others have heard their fate before it, and a self- 
constituted jury of salesmen and traveling men will pro- 
nounce it a good (of course a good) “ seller ” for parlors, 
bedrooms, halls, or whatever station in life its quality 
may seem to assign it, and having passed through this 
important but unofficial ordeal, it is given to a man who 
traces on separate pieces of tracing paper the outline of 
each color that you have used. The light green on one, 
the darker on another, and so on. So you see it is very 
important that the colors and shades be perfectly distinct 
one from another, and this is the reason why you should 










































































use the opaque colors that is mixed with whiting as a 
body and thick enough to be sure it covers entirely any 
color that may have been placed underneath it. No 
blending is allowed the designer. These tracings having 
been made they are retraced around the circumference of 
separate hardwood rollers, each color having its roller, 
which look like large rolling pins without the end handles, 
and are just long enough to be covered by the width of 
your design and large enough round to contain the length 
of the pattern. 

They are now given into the hands of men called block 
cutters, who have suited to their purpose long strips or 
tapes of brass about one-half inch wide, with one edge 
sharp and the other edge of varying thickness from one 
thirty-~second to an eighth of an inch. The block cutters 
have also various nippers, files, etc., with which they cut, 
bend, and file pieces of these brass strips to coincide with 
the lines traced upon the roller they are making, and they 
drive the sharp edge of these pieces into the lines on the 
rollers, and when all the lines have been thus covered, the 
outline of each color of your design stands up in brass 
about a quarter of an inch on its own roller. Of course 
there is much bending, filing, twisting, and turning to 
make them fit just right, and after this is all done such 
parts as are to be solid surfaces are packed in between 
their brass outlines with felt, and now they are ready for 
the printing machine. This machine is so arranged that 
the paper revolving round on the large central cylinder 
meets in turn each of the four rollers which have previ- 
ously received a coat of their own color from connecting 
troughs, so that each of the rollers will print its own color 
or shade one after another on the paper, which enters the 
machine a plain tint and comes out a finished design in 
colors. As these colors are printed on the paper one 
after another in quick succession without having time be- 
tween to dry, they will naturally be inclined to blend, and 
this is oftentimes an advantage when a soft effect is de- 
sired, but it is entirely beyond the province of the de- 
signer, who must always have every color and shade dis- 
tinct from every other color and shade. Great stress is 
laid on this, as it is one of the chief errors to which the 
amateur is liable. 

Now, having seen in imagination a design made into 
wall paper, we will be able with more understanding to 
consider the process of making the design. 

In the first place, we will map it out roughly, and for 
that purpose take any good-sized piece of paper and mark 
off on it the exact dimensions, let us say 18 inches by 
173% inches, a good general size. Now comes the ques- 
tion of what the design shall be, and that you must decide 
for yourself, whether floral and naturalistic or conven- 
tional, or geometrical or scroll or what not, and having 
decided sketch off boldly the outlines and masses with 
charcoal, so as to get a general idea of it, then repeat this 
rough sketch with tracing or tissue paper above and 
below and at the sides to be sure it will balance properly 
when a whole wall is covered with it, for this is one of the 
most important of all things, and by repeating it yourself 
you will often avoid “ lining,” by which is meant the eye 
being led by some little noticeable form or line diagonally 
down or across the wall, you doubtless realize this objec- 
tion from your own experience, and how serious a fault 
it is, only careful study and experience will secure you 
against it. 

If the design, after passing the test of repeating, seems 
satisfactory, it may then be drawn more in detail, it would 
be impossible to go into particulars as to what these 
forms might be, for they are so many and varied that 
volumes could be written (in fact have been written) and 
the half not then be told, and one has as much right to 
exist as another, but the details having been drawn in 
pencil the design should now be transferred to a fresh 
piece of paper, on which the ground tint has already been 
placed, or should it suit the purpose better, the design 
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may be traced on first and the ground tint painted 
around it. 

In order to repeat properly, the forms must match each 
other at the top and bottom of the design, also on the 
sides, but in two ways; they may match directly opposite, 
or half way down on one side match at the top or bottom 
line (they are the same) on the other side. This is called 
a drop pattern, and the nature of the design must decide 
which should be used. 

One repeat, that is the circumference of the roller, may 
be composed of a number of smaller repeats, as in the tile 
pattern, or it may be, and after is, divided into four 
quarters, and the two diagonal squares be identical ana 
simply the reverse of the other two quarters. With a 
little experimenting you will find this a satisfactory form 
for many scroll and conventional designs. If you should 
wish to study this part of the subject more thorqughly, 
you should read Lewis F. Day’s “ Nature in Ornament 
and Ornamental Design,” wherein it is very satisfactorily 
treated. 

We have spoken so far only of the side wall, it is cus- 
tomary nowadays to have a frieze and ceiling with every 
wall, the frieze may be either the width of the wall or 
half that width, in the present case either an eighteen- 
inch frieze or a nine-inch, the kind of paper determining 
the width of frieze. The more expensive and large-fig- 
ured usually have the full-sized friezes and some com- 
binations are made with both sizes. This can best be 
determined by experience, however. Then there is the 
crown frieze which matches exactly to the paper requir- 
ing no moulding between, but this is difficult to hang 
and requires special sizes, so it is well to avoid it unless 


it is a pattern especially requiring it. The stripe papers: 


doubtless have brought these crown friezes into existence. 
As to ceilings, they should be simple and delicate, they 
must have no direction; that is, they must lead the eye 
equally in any direction. So experience will lead you to 
drop naturally into geometrical forms, but avoid the ten- 
dency to stiffness in them. Ceiling patterns are the same 
size as the wall. 

The coloring will be the next consideration, bearing in 
mind how they fall one after the other in quick succes- 
sion on the paper, and therefore how liable to blur. It 
is best when clearness is desired to have them fall free, 
that is, on the ground, and not over one another. This is 
an absolute necessity with gold, and a small space must 
be left between it and the colors, else it is soon muddied 
and lost. As light color is more easily affected than dark, 
the light colors always come first and the darkest last, and 
must be painted in that order by the designer. Where 
there is light and shade suggested, always imagine the 
light as coming from the upper left-hand corner of the 
design. 

Put sufficient gum arabic in the paints to prevent their 
rubbing off, and when mixing be sure to have enough for 
the entire combination, for it is difficult to match them 
exactly, and, of course, the same colors should appear 
throughout the combination, with the exception of pos- 
sibly a few less of them in the ceiling. Mix gold with 
gum arabic. Here again the choice of colors as the choice 
of forms must be left to the designers, for all laws of na- 
ture and art are broken in wall-paper coloring, and no 
single rule could be set down that might not be contra- 
dicted in half an hour’s study of the window displays. 
Tt would be well for the beginner to keep to simple color- 
ings at first, and many of the most beautiful patterns are 
simplest in color and form. 

In conclusion study to have your designs beautiful 
rather than odd. Of course, originality is very desirable ; 
in fact, a designer without it is no designer but rather a 
copyist, but many so-called original designs are simply 
freaks, not pleasing to the eye nor satisfying to the under- 
standing. A freak is a thing to amuse us to-day and be 
cast aside to-morrow, a beautiful design is a pleasure 
to look at. 
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THE KERAMIC DECORATOR 


Under the Direction of Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York Society of Keramic Arts 


LESSONS BY OBSERVATION 





IF opportunity comes to watch the actual work of the 
best china painters it proves of vast advantage to the 
amateur, or, in fact, to any one who wants to gain new 
ideas of china painting. To see an artist, a leader in such 
work, actually lay on the color, to observe the peculiarities 
of his methods is of inestimable value. The ability of 
the painter, the style, the methods, have much more effect 
on the one who has the privilege of watching than prob- 
ably the artist is aware of, and it is wonderful how 
quickly details may be grasped by an attentive student. 
The student with ability will profit by it. The real prin- 
ciple of the work should be studied. It should not be the 
aim to immediately produce decorations of a similar 
nature, but to study the method of the master. This get- 
ting method is the benefit of copying. The Louvre, and 
the Luxembourg, and all the galleries of Europe, together 
with our own galleries of art, are continually used by 
students for the object of studying great paintings. The 
way they are handled, the way the paint is laid on, is the 
aim of the student copyist. To discover what colors were 
used and the way they were laid on, to get the brush 
strokes so perfectly is the mannerism studied. To remain 
a copyist should not be our aim. But successful artists 
began their study by careful observation, not even doing 
the work of copying, but working out a method by study- 
ing great work entirely by a mental process, after- 
ward painting according to a principle they believed they 
had learned from the paintings that appealed to them. 
Is there any doubt it would have been magnificent lessons 
if one could have seen Murillo, or Velasquez, or Rem- 
brandt, or Van Dyck paint? Would it have been scorned 
because it was not absolutely paltry production of one’s 
own? Apply this theory to china painting. Observe 
the best methods. 





THE finished work is that of the artist who paints, of 
course, not ours. We simply watch. We observe to try 
to catch the technicalities and the knack, for there is so 
much knack of handling mineral colors. We may possess 
the piece of china if the artist is willing to part with it 
and we pay the price. But the benefit to us is in seeing it 
painted, not of necessity in possessing it. From a piece 
of white china, sketched on with lithographic pencil, or 
india ink, to a finished piece means a vast store of 
quick help to us, though it may represent years of work 
and study of the artist who allows us to watch. It is 
pleasant to have the piece as a reminder of his method, 
but the most important result to us is what is stored away 
in our minds, the lesson we have had by observing. 


THE first necessity is the setting of the palette with a 
method, something often neglected 
by amateurs. A complete palette, 
set before commencing work we 
are sure to find, and the colors well 
rubbed down. Powder color, usu- 
ally rubbed thoroughly with oil 
and rubbed down with a palette 
knife to a consistency that stands 





well on the palette is right. Let the color remain raised 
where it is placed, it should not be mixed with so much oil 
that it spreads from the place it is set. It should not run, 
but there should be enough oil in it to keep it op¢n—not 
so much oil as is used in the painting, however. That is 
added from a small cup beside the palette, taken up by the 
brush and mixed with the color according to one’s judg- 
ment. There must not be so little oil that the work 
hardens soon. The painting should stay “ open,” that is, 
not dry firmly, during a morning’s work. Copaiba, or 
balsam of copaiba, or clove oil, or a combination of 
copaiba and lavender all work well. Balsam of copaiba 
for a single medium is perhaps the best. Rub down the 
colors on the center of the’ flat china palette, and place 
each color with system. Beware of leaving in little daubs 
all over as so many delight in doing. The system of reds, 
blues, and yellows, in regular order, is a good one. 





EACH painter has a system and you will find keeps 
to it. Whatever order of colors you adopt keep to it, for 
having a regular place for each color is a great help to 
rapid work. The colors that change greatly in the firing, 
as carmines and some greens, being placed regularly, be- 
come familiar, for their proper uses. ‘ What color is 
this?” does not have to be asked. Even a good china 
painter could do little with the colors most china painters 
set. 


Ir the reds are set first, commence with the lightest 
Carmine and grade to Blood Red, and to the red browns 
and blues in the same way. Commence with Blue Gray, 
and then the lightest blue, to the deepest, perhaps end- 
ing with black. Then the yellows, from ivory tint on to 
deep orange and the yellow browns. It is such a help to 
know where the colors are placed. These palettes with 
covers are often misunderstood by the student, who acts 
on the belief that because they are covered any hard old 
color should be kept. The expert teacher does not at- 
tempt to teach with anything but a fresh palette. Old 
color may be rubbed down again, but never is an attempt 
made to use it, by one who knows, in its hardened state. 
For an important piece of work arrange a fresh palette 
each day, or at least rub up the palette and keep the cen- 
ter clean for mixing. 


Have enough color. For lovely combinations of tones 
there must be sufficient paint. More colors are needed 
than in oil colors. Although some may recommend only 
a few our best painters use from twenty to about twenty- 
five or six, and they take out about the same colors for 
any work. If you are painting 
violets you need not only violets 
and greens, but also colors for con- 
trast and for shading, to get ef- 
fects. Poppies may need most 
completely the line of reds and 
browns, but they will also need all 
that goes to make up grays, and 
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the contrasts of reds. For roses you must be very sure 
of your Deep Ruby, and the black that may be added to 
it for the first painting, and the delicacy of rose and pom- 
padour, but you also need 
to have the colors of the 
white rose and the back- 
ground that throws it into 
relief. You will feel the 
absolute necessity of a com- 
plete set of colors. Whose? 
Select those your teacher 
advices. Get to know cer- 
tain colors well, and con- 
tinue to use them, and with 
caution select others, com- 
petition has proved an in- 
centive to mixers of colors 
to send out the best. Use 
powder colors in preference 
to tube colors because so 
much can be done with them. For rich effects they may 
be rubbed into the painting. 








Norice the brushes used and the masterly way they are 
handled. The camel’s-hair quill flat brushes and pointed 
ones are used. Not allowing them to get clogged with 
color is an important point. Clean out in turpentine when 
changing to the easily soiled colors, the colors that are 
marred by contact and stroke off against a bit of muslin 
frequently to get rid of too much medium or color. Get 
into the habit of spreading the brush a half inch or an 
inch to get breadth in painting leaves and to get sharp 
touches. Color should not be made muddy by overwork- 
ing. Having in mind the effect determined to be secured, 
work broadly and firmly, with no uncertain 
taking up of color. Plan it all. The chief 
reason we do not succeed in this, as in other 
aims in life, is lack of plan. Mineral colors 
lose their freshness when mixed very much. 
Take up the colors most effective for the 
work. Paint in the background at the same 
time as the flower to avoid hard edges. It is 
best to complete the first painting over the 
entire space to be covered at one sitting. 
After the surface is covered it may be gently 
padded with a silk wad—not all over, use 
discretion and taste. Some brush strokes 
are as well left. Do not pad all the life out 
of it. Some sharp touches are good. Touch 
out high lights with a sharpened brush 
handle and pad slightly again. 





STRENGTHEN the work where deeper 
tones are needed. Then lay the work away. 
Rest from it. Forget all about it. Then 
when the work is quite dry, or apparently so, 
take it up again as a study and mellow the 
work, strengthen and enhance the depth of 
color by rubbing powdered color into it. Use 
the same colors as for painting. If for a 
deep red rose, take ruby and lay on a little 
with palette knife, and rub into the work 
with a bit of cotton pressed together, but not 
covered with silk. Rub the color in the same 
as if for a dusted ground. The colors that 
are apparently dry will take a good deal, but 
if not pressed on firmly only a little color will 
adhere. Let the ruby extend into the back- 
ground, thus softening the effect and giving 
the decorative quality of leaving something 
to the imagination. It is impossible to de- 
scrthe the dexterity shown in this part of the 
work by one who thoroughly understands it. 
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ith common decoration may be pleasantly 
inting with lusters. Some of the best French 


china imported to this country is spoiled for tasteful ware 


by ordinary 


kind of painting, tinting, and spattered gold 
work. Yet the china is fine. If you happen 
to possess some pieces that annoy your sense 
of the fitness of things, and if the pieces are 
of suitable shape, make them iridescent with 
lusters. We treated a fernery to a coating 
of ruby luster, and for the finishing firing 
touched some parts with green luster, and 
over nearly all of it painted orange. The 
orange heightens the glistening effect even 
more than yellow. By putting the orange on 
very thin the reddish tint is saved. Over 
some of the red there need be no luster. The 
result is a very ornamental piece for the cen- 
ter of the table, a fine place for a piece of 
china to catch and hold lights. Singularly 
enough, it seems to tone in well with any 
surrounding, for it reflects every color. 
Where some small floral sprays had been, in 
color, the same shapes in duller tones of 
luster were left. Not so conspicuous and 
not tiresome as before, but making a pleasant 
contrast to the extreme brightness. Where 
the gold had been were the brightest places 
of all, almost like inlaid gems. The ruby 
made the gold more reddish and brilliant, 
and a part of the china and the orange luster 
made it glitter. 

Small pitchers and sugar basins, even if 
of rough and heavy ware, are delightful 
treated in the same way. You will enjoy 
this experimental way of getting odd pieces 
best if you have your own kiln. 





REPEATED firings have developed a mag- 
nificent plum color on a celery tray. First 
orange was applied, and it was the brightest 
and absolutely the ugliest color mortal man 
could dream of, spotted deep egg color. But 
we could see beyond that first wash. Gold 
scrolls, heavy, not in the least dainty, were 
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next painted on the very worst spots. I planned to form 
a design. Some green luster edged the gold. Then it 
was fired again. The orange looked even worse when 
touched up with green. But we knew it was nearing its 
butterfly state. We coated it all with ruby luster. It 
began to look royal. When we had an opportunity to put 
it in the kiln again, we gave it a coating of yellow luster. 
Nothing could be a more perfect plum color, rich and 
deep, and very brilliant. 





Mrs. VANCE PHILIPs, of New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the National League of Mineral Painters, and 
Miss Keenan, of Pittsburg, vice-president. The term of 
office lasts three years. During 
the convention held in Buffalo 
during one week, commencing 
May 27, papers were read by 
eminent keramic workers: Mrs. 
S. S. Fracketon, Mr. Marshall 
Fry, and Mr. Binns, also a 
very interesting talk was given 
by Dr. Holland. There is a 
probability of a vast source of f 
work being opened to the league, 
and possibly some great benefits 
will follow. The magical finan- 4. 
cial name of Mr. Carnegie may J74 
work the wonder. id 





KERAMIC painters should try 
to have the same dignity in ex- 
hibitions that other lines of art 
achieve. Surroundings should be studied that will 
bring out the best that is in the decorated ware. 
An arrangement, like so many have been, that reminds 
one of a fair, with booths, is fatal to an exhibit that is 
trying to rank in lines of art. Drapery is usually over- 
done. Little dabs of drapery here and there, aiming 
to be effective, mar all unity. Embroidered back- 
grounds attract the attention from the china. So all em- 
broideries, however rich and beautiful, together with 
figured goods should be tabooed. China painting is 
losing its supposed close affinity to fancy work because 
it is becoming more and more the production of artists, 
and has a right to take a firm stand in the art world. 





Is technical skill more appreciated than design? Skill 
must first be acquired before any design can be shown 
to advantage; but do not stop at that. Use your skill 
to bring out some really thoughtful idea. Do not be 
satisfied by blending and glazing well; put this knowl- 
edge into the portrayal of some fancy you have, or 
adapt it to an accepted style of decoration. 





HopcE popceE does not prove acceptable in decoration 
now. Where are we to put meaningless china after it 
is painted? It is a relief in the country house to 
have the willow-patterned china. So tiresome does 
the china become that has flowers too decided in color- 
ing, that stand out and stare at one three times a day. 
We like the china’ that is restful, and decidedly con- 
ventional. 





ARCHITECTS are protesting against floral work that be- 
longs to no period, and figures that are merely figures, 
not decorations. They are delighted with the coloring 
secured on porcelains, but why not adapt it to “ decora- 
tions that we can use?” they ask. There are many parts 
of a house that may be beautified by keramic painters. 

Tiles form a prominent part. Fireplaces, walls, 
floors, all may be magnificently decorated with tiles. 
But they must be done either of plain color, or deco- 
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DECORATIVE FIGURE, BY LOUIS LELOIR 


rated to suit the room. Architects plan according to 
some period. We speak of the “ Renaissance” quite 
familiarly, but when put on tiles it must be clearly de- 
fined whether it is Italian Renaissance or French, of 
the Louis XIV. period, or Louis XVI., or it will never 
be useful in decorating a room. 





DELFT decorations are always desirable for tiles. They 
can be carried out for tiles of a fireplace in a room 
where the coloring is Holland blue, and the style of 
furniture 1s old. Use underglaze tiles, or Minton tiles 
that are glazed. We have given from time to time in 
THe ArT AMATEUR designs that may be adapted to a 
Holland fireplace. A border worked out in rough de- 
sign of blue would be an addition to the fireplace. Delft 
blue in overglaze needs only one firing. In securing 
the effect in underglaze two firings are usually required, 
one to set the blue, and the second firing for the glaze. 
When glaze is put on before blue is fired into the bis- 
cuit, the blue is apt to run more than is desirable if a 
design has been painted. 


Stupy Renaissance designs from a really good pro- 
duction. You will acquire beautiful curves, and grace- 
ful, pleasing compositions, and learn how to adapt floral 
shapes to decoration without the painful anatomy being 
prominent. The conventional design need not be severe. 





“ Jewexs,” after being fixed in position by means of 
the special paste used for the purpose, should be lightly 
fired. Raised dots of white enamel may be tinted by 
mixing color with the enamel before the latter is applied ; 
but it is safer to put them in in white, and after the first 
firing tint them and fire the object a second time. En- 
amels are ground with fat oil; observe the same rule 
with them as for other colors. Use just enough fat oil 
to mix but not thoroughly wet the powder; then thin 
with just sufficient turpentine to grind.it. Too much fat 
oil will cause it to blister in the firing. Use one part 
English enamel to three parts German Aufsetzweiss. 
This mixture will stand any degree of heat. In tinting 
white enamel with tube colors use Aufsetzweiss alone. 
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THE FURNISHING OF THE BOUDOIR 


THE decoration of this room may be a imaiier of 
caprice, and should be left entirely to the individual fancy 
of its owner. We will attempt only to offer suggestions, 
and will admit beforehand that a boudoir may be all that 
it should be without being in the least like that which we 
are about to describe. 

In a drawing-room a compremise between English 
ideas of comfort and French ideas of style is possible, 
and is suited to American conditions. In the boudoir we 
should prefer everything to be familiar and homelike, and 
trust for grace and harmony to the expression of one’s 
individual tastes. Neither work nor reading need be 
banished from the boudoir. It is, in fact, the feminine 
form of the “ den :” a desk, a small bookcase, a jardiniere, 
a bird-cage, a work-table are as much in place here as 
foils, pipes, and other such things in the masculine re- 
treat. There is a difference, however; the boudoir is 
always supposed to be accessible, if only to a restricted 
number of acquaintances of both sexes; the “ den” may 
be closed to all the world, to the fair sex especially. 
Hence a certain regard for others and a certain reserve 
about one’s self should be apparent in the boudoir; but 
these things are natural to women and we need not insist 
on them. 

It is customary for decorators to treat the boudoir in 
the lightest and gayest of the French styles—so much so 
that the room as they make it can never take on the look 
of individual ownership which it ought to have. It will 
be a good thing to proceed boldly to the other extreme, to 
banish the rococo white walls and gilt furniture, and see 
if something more satisfactory can not be made out of a 
sober background and Chippendale or Sheraton chairs 
and cabinets. The Sheraton models especially have just 
the expression—a sort of elegant homeliness—that is 
wanted. 

The cabinet is meant to hold bric-a-brac, and will 
answer, we fear, no other purpose. Small odds and ends, 
particularly fragile or valuuble, miniatures, old silver, 
fans, may be stowed away in the drawers. The open 
shelves will hold anything from a tall Japanese 
vase to an old Nankin plate or a delicate bit of 
shell-like Beleek porcelain. Chinese cabinets, though 
made of a dark, coarse-grained rose-wood, are usually 
ebonized. This imitation may be either ebonized or 
stained of a very dark red. The chairs should be low 
and comfortably upholstered. There need be no uni- 
formity of shape or material and the coverings may be 
extremely varied ; damask, plush, velvet, tapestry, are all 
to choose from. Both window and door should be amply 
curtained, and here, if one is lucky enough to come upon 
some lengths of old French damask or Spanish or Italian 
embroideries, will be the place to turn them to account. 
A room otherwise commonplace enough may be given an 
air of originality in this way. 

Let us come, at last, to walls and ceiling. If woven 
wall hangings are used anywhere, it should be in the 
boudoir. With unlimited means one may of course in- 
dulge in costly tapestries, or heavy silk or velvet hang- 
ings; but ordinarily nothing better can be had than the 
well-known Japanese chintzes in buff and gold, which 
are put on like wall paper and cost very little more. A 
frieze of raw Indian silk or of Nankin cotton may be laid 
off from the wall by a molding of rose-wood or stained 
cherry. It can be painted with designs of dancing chil- 
dren in a somewhat conventional scheme of color. Out- 
line the children with dark red, paint their bodies with 
flat tints darker than the background and of a warm flesh 
color composed largely of cadmium and shaded with the 
Indian red used for the outlines. Indicate the ground 
with broken touches of yellowish olive, and put in some 
cloud forms behind the figures in gold paint. A strong 
cornice of stained cherry or of mahogany should support 
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the ceiling which may be covered with the Japanese 
chintz, either drawn in plaits to the center or laid flat. 
It should be of a lighter pattern than the chintz on the 
wall. It is needless to repeat that there is but one room 
out of a possible thousand. Japanese chintzes may be 
had in dark red and gold and in blue and white. If the 
latter be used a blue sky may be made the principal fea- 
ture in the coloring of the frieze. And a slight change in 
one particular will lead to other changes and quite a.new 
effect. 


THE CHOICE AND CARE OF BRUSHES 


In choosing a brush for water-color ‘work or for var- 
nish, do not moisten it, as is usually done, until you first 
flatten it out between thumb and finger and hold it up 
to the light. If there are short or broken hairs in the 
brush, they will then appear ; and if the brush is of good, 
elastic hair, it will regain its pointed shape when im- 
mersed in water. 

Wash your paint brushes immediately after using 
them, first with turpentine or benzine and then with soap 
and lukewarm water. Rinse them well in clear water, 
and then lay the hair smooth and straight with the finger 
and thumb, pressing out the surplus water. 

When brushes are put away, not to be used for some 
days or weeks, after rinsing with turpentine, they should 
be soaked in sweet oil to prevent their drying hard, and 
be kept free from dust in a covered box. 

If a brush becomes bent, it can be straightened (pro- 
vided the hairs are not broken) by first moistening it with 
sweet oil and then drawing it between the fingeis and any 
hard, warm substance, such as a clean, warm (not hot) 
poker. 

If a brush gets clogged with paint, heat a little turpen- 
tine by setting it on fire and smothering the blaze when 
it is warm. Then work the brush free from the paint in 
the hot turpentine with the fingers. 

If you wish to shorten a long brush, instead of cutting 
off the end, which would spoil it, wrap a little paper 
around the bottom of the brush and tie it with thread. 
It. can then be restored at anytime to its original 
shape by simply removing the paper and oiling the 
brush with olive oil. Oil brushes may be prevented from 
drying hard by keeping them in water, but turpentine is 
greatly preferable. Varnish brushes should not be 
touched with oil or water, but should either be thoroughly 
cleaned and be put away dry, or should be kept in the 
varnish in which they are used. The water, oil, or var- 
nish should come only to the roots of the brush, not to 


the binding. 


THE best way to preserve clay models is to varnish 
them over thickly with retouching varnish, and then 
paint the whole with a monochrome tint of light red 
mixed with white. This will give the appearance of 
terra cotta, and is quite decorative in effect. The oil 
paint may be mixed with turpentine to produce the 
proper dullness of surface seen in plaster, and must be 
evenly put on, no brush marks being allowed to show. 
Bronze paint may be applied in the same way, if pre- 
ferred to terra-cotta color. 


An old-fashioned method of coloring engravings con- 
sists in oiling the surface of the picture with pure white 
linseed oil until the whole is semi-transparent. The en- 
graving is then laid flat, face downward, upon a clean 
sheet of blotting paper, and the back is covered with a 
flat painting in oil colors, following the outlines of the 
design—viz., flesh tints cover the face and hands; a sim- 
ple scale of color forms the drapery and background, 
according to the tones desired. No detail is attempted ; 
a certain simple color effect is thus obtained by the tints 
striking through the oiled paper. Such painting is not 
considered artistic, and the method is not to be recom- 
mended. 
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Grenier Art Company 
34 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


PORTRAITS de LUXE 


Taken in color on Silk, Tapestry 
and Other Fabrics 


P. M. C. GRENIER, Artist 


Telephone: 2096 Madison Sq. 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


J. F. NonNENBACHER 


NONNENBACHER & CO. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 


Hiah-Zlass Mouldings 


and Picture Frames 
$02-'04 MULBERRY STREET 


SECOND DOOR ABOVE 
CANAL STREET 


J. BOHNE 
ART S@ o. ssvcrscrou PICTURE 
DEALER ”““" FRAMES 


36 WEST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 








W. Van Deventer S. F. Jackson 





Opp. sth Ave. Theatre, near B’way 





Framing to Order a Specialty 
Special Attention Given to Out-of-town Orders 


BUNKIO MATSUKI 
380 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Japanese Artists’ Materials 


FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 
PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 
FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIG- 
URES. INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 
apanese Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols., 25c each 


ight New Prints for Beginners, $1.00 a set 
Twelve assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 
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Mention this paper 


Send for catalogue 


mee KODAK. 
"2. PAN-AMERIGAN 
EXPOSITION 


We Sell Them. 
All Kinds, All Prices. 
EASTIMAN’S BROWNIE CAMERA 


80 Cents by Mail. Every School 
Boy and Girl Should Have One. 


J. L. LEWIS, 


Developing, Printing, 
ee Ralerging,  —»«128 West 23d St., N. ¥. City 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Quincy Apams Sawyer, by Charles Felton 
Pidgin, is the son of a Boston millionaire who 
goes for rest and recreation to an out-of-the-way 
place called Mason’s Corners. His experiences in 
the little village during the few months he stays 
there are full of humor. 
master, Professor Strout, when he captures all the 


His tilt with the choir- | 


honors at the village concert (the great event of | 
the year) is irresistibly amusing, but he eventually | 
converts the professor from a bitter enemy into | 


his stanchest admirer. The book fairly teems with 
interesting character studies and situations, and 
one is sure of many a. good hearty laugh during 
its perusal. (G. M. Clarke Publishing Company, 
Boston, $1.50.) 





Her Mountain Lover, by Hamlin Garland. 
The author of this remarkably good story, relating 
the adventures of a Colorado miner who goes to 
London to place his stock and at the same time 
try and get into society, is already well known to 
us by his recent success, “ The Eagle’s Heart.” 
Mr. Garland is particularly happy in his delinea- 
tion of life in the great West. (The Century 
Company, $1.50.) 


Mr. Payne’s new book is called * THE Story 
oF Eva.” It tells of a young woman from a Ne- 
braska village who comes to Chicago to find a 
position and make her own way. She secures a 

| place in a subscription-book publishing concern 
at a small stipend. She has two winning traits— 
good humor and plenty of pluck. Naturally she 
meets other young women and some young men 
in her own walk of life. She keeps trying for 
something better to do, and finally gets to be 
cashier in a flourishing down-stairs restaurant on 
La Salle street. This, of course, gives some local 
color. But the particular thing is that, in the pub- 
lishing house, she meets a young man from New 
England of an upbringing and tradition quite dif- 
ferent from hers, and they fall in love. The story 
takes them through a fashionable family hotel 
(after their fortunes mend), where another social 
phase comes in, which, as Mr. Payne mildly 
argues, gets them into as much trouble as a reader 
could reasonably expect for $1.50, cloth. Earlier 
the action of the story lies on the West Side, 
where Eva and her friend, a stenographer, room 
together. Later the scene switches to the South 
Side. Finally it is just a love story. Mr. Payne’s 
work.is clear-cut, incisive, descriptive. He is a 
good portrait painter, a writer with a subtle grasp 
of the humanities, sketching on a broad canvas 
and with a delightful freedom from convention- 
alities. His “ Story of Eva” will be read by many 
a young woman in the smaller cities with eager in- 
terest and by his admirers here with that pleasure 
which his previous books have imparted. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 





No one writes more entertainingly of New Eng- 
land life and character than does Alice Brown, 
the author of “ Meadow Grass” and “ Tiverton 
Tales.” “ King’s End,” her latest novel, takes its 


name from a New Hampshire hamlet in which its ° 


scenes are laid, and is concerned with the romance 

of a New England girl of fine type whose religious 

idealism threatened both her own and her lover’s 

happiness. The story presents interesting phases 

of New England character and is quite gypsy-like 

in its treatment of outdoor life. (Houghton, 
| Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 
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A. SUSSMANN has removed to 
123 5th Ave., near igth Street, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Our LOW prices will be maintained and your 
hind patronage, which was appreciated in the 
past, we hope will be continued in the future. 


S. & H. Goldberg 


Successors to A. SUSSSIANN 
123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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FRY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 
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Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 
for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Ag-=snts for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City. 


ARNOLD’S | 
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Are of Exceptional High Quality 
Ask for ARNOLD’S Water Color Paper 


t@"LOOK ror tHe WATERMARK _ 2 


AS FOLLOWS: 


“Linen Fiber’ (date) “Unbleached Arnold” 


| Arnold’s Water Color Papers are sold | 
by all dealers in high-class materials for > 3 
artists. For sale by 
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FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


54 Park Place, New York 


~ GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
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GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
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the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio sane 
without it. Circulars 
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ART," WORK. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 






AIR BRUSH 


| in works on beauty. 
| Dr. Jacques, in which the elements and require- 
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ANOTHER WoMAN’S TERRITORY, by Alien. An 
exquisite story, the scenes of which are laid in 
Australia. It is rarely one meets in storydom a 
character so strongly drawn, and with so fascinat- 
ing a personality as the little old maid who aa | 
up the innocent deception that she had been mar- 
ried and left a widow in order that she might run 
her second-hand book store more successfully. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 


Espen Howpen, by Irving Bacheller. 
of the story, who is Eben Holden, is of the rugged 
New England farmer type, with a perfect store- 
house of quaint and homely sayings to suit every 
occasion. 
impossible to lay it down until the last chapter is 
reached. Books of this wholesome and homely 
order do much to create a taste for better and 


higher things, and the author is to be con- 


| gratulated for having given to the world this 
(Lo- | 


charming story of every-day country life. 
throp Publishing Company, $1.50.) 


STRINGTOWN ON THE Pike, by John Uri Lloyd, 
has to do with the fortunes of a child called Susie, 


who grows up to womanhood shunned by the 


neighbors, who think she has the taint of negro | 


blood in her veins. The finest and strongest char- 
acter in the book is old Cupe, a faithful old col- 
ored man who brought up Susie and was devoted 
o her interests. He is finally instrumental in dis- 
covering the paternity of Susie. 
wonderfully dramatic scenes running through the 
work, and the plot is cleverly conceived and car- 
ried out. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


hard to find more beautiful ex 
book-maker’s art than in 
Eothen,” the first of the Century 
A tasteful, well-balanced page, exquisite 
typography, a clear and faultless impression, and 
paper of the best quality, make up a whole that 
can not be surpassed in any point that makes a 
book a joy to book lovers. 

The same-care has been taken in the editing of 
the several volumes, with the aim of providing a 
text that shall be exact in every respect, and 


Ir would be 
amples of the 
Kinglake’s “ 


Classics. 


authoritative. 

To the several volumes, also, there will be added 
introductions by distinguished men of letters. 
These introductions will be mainly sympathetic 
comments upon the books themselves, and will be 
but slightly biographical or bibliographical, since 
it is not the intention of the publishers to burden 
the volumes with extraneous matter. (The Cen- 


tury Company, $1.) 


Womanty beauty of form and feature. The 
cultivation of personal beauty based on hygiene 
and health culture. By twenty physicians and 
specialists; with eighty illustrations. Edited by 
Albert Turner. 

In this volume the editor has brought together 
the teachings of those who have made a study of 
special features of the subject, and the result is a 
work that is unique and practical, not filled with 


| a medley of recipes and formulas so often found 


The opening chapter is by 


ments of womanly beauty are indicated and a 
statement of the proper proportions of the human 
body given. The volume closes with two chapters 
—Htts in Beauty Culture and Hints in Health 
Culture—which, if followed, would do much to 
secure to all a high degree of Health and Beauty. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 


The hero 


Once the book is taken up it is quite | 


There are some | 


+ Cooley’ s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
porters and Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating, 


and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de- 
ducted irom first order for china, or re- 
funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. anette dle to old customers, 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR, 


Boston 
China Decorating Works, 
(Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor. 
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Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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‘Eternal Ink 


| at your service. I write true black, 


stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
I am the only lineal descendant of 
the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, nm i am worthy of my 
ancestry. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 

or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches, CHICAGO and LONDON. 
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It is certainly safe to say that no woman can 
ead this work without being inspired to efforts 
for the maintaining of a better physical condition 
nd more of womanly beauty in form and feature. 
Yew York: Health-Culture Company, $1. 

Tue Use or Lusters, by Mrs. Fanny Rowell. 
Now that lusters are occupying so prominent a 
‘lace in the realm of china painting, this valuable 
ittle work comes in the nick of time to fill a real 

int. The author knows her subject thoroughly 
nd has written in a simple, easy, and comprehen- 
ve style. To the amateur who is taking up the 
iscinating study this book will prove of inestima- 
le value, as she is told not only what to do, but 
vhat not to do to attain the best results. The 
professional worker also will find it a most wel- 
me and useful addition to her library of art 
vorks. (John W. Van Oost, Publisher, 5oc.) 

MytHs AND FasLes or To-pay, by Samuel 
\dams Drake. In this very interesting book 
Colonel Drake shows how our daily lives are 
filled with sayings and doings that have their 
irigin in superstition, although we may not realize 

These origins he traces in a most scholarly 
ind entertaining manner, giving many illustra- 
tions of the power of superstition in common life, 
and drawing largely from history. The book, 
covering as it does the Folk Lore of Childhood, 


§ \Veather Lore signs of all sorts, Charms to Good 


Luck, Charms against Disease, Fate in Jewels. 
Love and Marriage, Evil Omens, Haunted 
Houses, Persons and Places, Presentiments, the 


§ Driving Rod, Fortune Telling, Astrology, Palmis- 


try, etc., can scarcely fail to attract each one along 
the line of some pet hobby. (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.50.) 


RivAL Boy SportsMAN. Mr. Parker’s previous 
hooks, ‘‘ Six Young Hunters” and “ Grant Bur- 
ton,” have atracted much attention from their 
spirited treatment of out-door life, wholesome 
In this story Grant 
returns to 


tone, and fine illustrations. 
Burton, hero of the previous volume, 
school vastly improved by his experiences. 
Through his leadership another club of enthusi- 
astic young sportsmen is formed, not hostile to 
the first, but in friendly rivalry, in pursuance of 
which they engage in a series of contests, includ- 
ing a hunting match, a fishing match, boat race, 
orc. 





Mng on the St. Lawrence ” last year. 


An excellent idea of amateur sports is given 
in a way that could be done only by one thor- 
oughly conversant with them. This third volume 
is a fitting climax both in subject matter and il- 
lustrations. The sixty-two pen-and-inks, full-page 
in part, scattered through the book make it the 
most elaborately illustrated boys’ book of the sea- 
(Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 


son. 


THe Hovuse-soat ON THE St. LAWRENCE; or, 
Following Frontenac. Dr. Tomlinson began a 
eries of almost ideal excellence in the way of 
tandard books for boys when he wrote “ Camp- 


He has now | 


placed the four friends and royal good fellows, | 
‘ Bob,” “ Ben,” “ Jock,” and “ Bert,” in a house- | 


oat on the same noble river, and given them 
rontenac instead of Cartier as the discoverer 
yho affords them inspiration. Dr. Tomlinson’s 
purpose has been to record such experiences as a 
party of four college friends might have had (and, 
ndeed, did have) in a summer spent upon the 
eautiful and historic St. Lawrence. Dr. 
on believes that young people are naturally inter- 


sted in the historical records of their own land. | 


Tomlin- | 
| on receipt of price, $2.50. 
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~ BURLEYsGhpany 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


WHITE CHINA FoR DECORATING 





Ice Bowl and Plate 
Bowl 6% in. Wide 


No, 2741. 


Write for Catalogue No. 


13 A and 


New Supplement 


The NEW SPECIAL SHAPES made to our own designs and sold 
exclusively by us are the most popular pieces in the market. 
Our assortment of TWO ‘THOUSAND ITEMS affords ceneerty 


Low Flower Vase 
Two Sizes: 9% and 12% in. wide 





No. 2652. Nut Bow! 
7% in. Long 


Porcelain, Pottery, and Cut-glass Ware 
Italian Faience, Bronzes, Venetian Glass, Gold-decorated Glass, Lamps 
Candlesticks and shades. 
Exclusive Chicago Agents for 
LIBBEY AND HAWKES’ CUT GLASS 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY WARE 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN 


Our present assortment of table and artistic wares is quite beyond any 
of our previous displays, and is well worthy your attention. 





“KENSINGION” DRAWING BLOCKS 


We have every confidence in placing these Blocks on the market. 


They 


have been subjected to very exhaustive tests not only for Water Color Work, 
but also for Pencil and Charcoal Drawings, as well as for General Black and 
White Work, and in every instance the result has been entirely satisfactory. 
Dealers may confidently recommend them where an inexpensive, reliable 
Drawing Block for general purposes is required. 


These Blocks are made of a special prepared paper, of the cold- 
pressed surface, 24 sheets to the block, at the following prices: 


Saiz 
7x 10 
9 x 12 
10 x 14 


- each, $0.25 
- os .35 


- “: .40 
- 50 


For Sale by all Art Dealers throughout the United States 


If your dealer does not sell our material, send his name and yours ; 


_ see that you are supplied. 


WINSOR & NEWTON Lop. 


88 Fulton Street 


New York 





The PYROPEN 


For Burning Designs, etc., 
WwoubD, Etc., 


in LEATHER 


by the use of 


ORDINARY GAS 


Accurate, simple, safe; perfect heat control ; 


hand required to operate. 
BREAK, 
For sale b 


WISEMAN MPG. CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Acting upon such belief, he has endeavored to in- | 140 West 23d Street 


but one 


Points will not BEND OR 


Art Material Dealers, or postpaid from ejeuaed 
Extra points soc. each, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 


we will 


38 Rathbone Place 
London W., Eng. 





MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 
IMPORTER OF 
EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE 
WORK MATERIALS 


25 West zoth St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York 


Canvases, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and 
materials for all kinds of embroideries 
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‘Used FREELy 
BETWEEN MEALS 








Canrer® 


Linuip INDIA INK 
WiLL AID 
YOUR SYSTEM. 


A fair trial will convince you that this is the 


BEST INK and 
MOST PRACTICAL PACKAGE ° the market. 


Postal for Circular and Color Card, 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., - BOSTON, MASS, 


E> 1ABLIDHED 1608 


E. H. FRIEDRICHS 


570 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames | 


































One Tin Color Box containing 10 tubes German Oi | 
Colors, 2 Bottles Oil, Turpentine, 4 Bristle Brushes, 2 Russian 
Sable Brushes, 1 Fan Brush, Palette, Knife, Cup, and Crayon 
Holder. 


Student’s Outfit No. 6—$2.70 | 
| 


CATALOGUE FREE 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 
Importer of Artists’ Materials 


Offers during Summer months special 
bargains in Dr. F. Schoenfeld’s Ger- 
man and Hardy Alans French 
Complete Sketc <yto aa brellas, Ease 

i its; Umi 
Stal and Canvas. all widths at mode z 
apestry in all wi at moderate prices. 
Pyrography Sets and Novelties for Decoration. 
FOil and Water Color Outfits in Wooden or Japanned 
Tin Boxes. Plaster Casts. 
Art Stationery in all the Fashionable Shades and 
Shapes. Cards Engraved. 


DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Rockwell 
Tapestry Paints 


Powder Colors, or for use on all 
fabrics. 
The quickest and cheapest method 
of painting. No steaming required. 
Complete Outfit for only $2.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


MRS. ANNABELLE HOTCHINSON-PARRISH, 


21 East Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














EsTABLIsHED 1873 


FRAMING AS AN ART 
Give works of Art of any description to be framed to 
CEO. F. OF, 66 East Eighth St., New York 
Old No. 4 Clinton Place) 43 Years of Practical Experience 





| Shepard, $1.50.) 


| commerce of 


terest his readers in some of the eventful deeds 
of one of the leaders of men in the New World 
in its earliest days. 

The story is bright end sparkling with fun, the 
beauty of description unequaled, and the whole 
tone manly and helpful, and the historical portions 
of it should be an incentive to its readers to make 
further investigations of their own, and to read 
some of the noble works of that great historian 
Parkman. No better book could be chosen by 
parents to place in their boys’ hands. (Lee & 





One of the most striking illustrations of the 
intimate relations existing between American 
railroads and all other commercial interests is 
set forth in the “Pan American Series’ of postage 
stamps issued by the Postmaster-General, May 1, 
1901. This series also demonstrates the command- 
ing position of the New York Central and the fact 
that it is in touch with and an integral part of the 
the world. The Pan-American 
Series of postage stamps consists of six beautiful 
steel engravings printed in two colors producing 
the effect of a framed picture. Each of these 
stamps represents what is styled an “ aid to com- 
merce,” and, curiously enough, and without any 
design on the part of those who planned the series, 
each subject is associated with the New York 
Central. 

The stamps are as follows: The one-cent stamp 
represents “ Fast Lake Navigation.” Steamers of 


| this character on each of the great lakes of 


America run in connection with the trains of the 
New York Central lines. The two-cent stamp is 


| a picture of the New York’s Central’s “ Empire 


State Express,” from a photograph by A. P. 


| Yates, of Syracuse, taken when the train was run- 


ning sixty-four miles an hour—a very appropriate 
“ aid to commerce.” The four-cent stamp repre- 
sents an automobile of the same style as those 
used in the New York Central Cab Service at 
Grand Central Station, New York. The five-cent 
stamp gives a beautiful picture of the steel arch 
bridge over the Niagara River at Niagara Falls. 
On one side of the Niagara River from Buffalo to 
Lake Ontario are the tracks of the New York 
Central, on the other side those of the Michigan 





Central; the latter, which is a New York Central | 


Line, crosses the Niagara River and the new 


cantilever bridge between the arch bridge shown | 


on the stamp, and the falls. The eight-cent stamp 
shows the locks at Sault Ste. Marie. It is through 
these locks that the New York Central steamers 


| pass on their trips between Buffalo and Duluth. 


The ten-cent stamp gives an illustration of a mod- 
ern ocean steamship. It is with steamships of this 
character on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
that the New York Central Lines run in connec- 
tion, and over which the New York Central tick- 
ets passengers to every country on the globe. 





Tue method described for giving the hard and 
smooth surface to the wooden mantel might be 
successfully applied to finishing the face of a fine 
hard-work palette. The smoothly planed surface 
of the wood is rubbed down with fine sandpaper 
before the shellac is applied. Many artists prefer 
the palette finished with oil instead of shellac, 
pure linseed oil being rubbed well into the wood 
after the surface has been made perfectly smooth 
with the sandpaper; the oil is rubbed in with the 
hand and allowed to dry well into the wood be- 
fore setting the palette with color. The only ob- 
jection to a shellacked surface is, that it is liable 
to become scratched in time with the palette knife, 
when cleaning off the paint. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR. 


THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Decorating 
IS IN THE FIRING + + # 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 


Agents for Hall’s Roman Gold. 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN | 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application. 


In. C. Wynne 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ARTISTS’ 
WHITE CHINA FOR 
DECORA TING 


AGENT FOR REVELATION CHINA KILNS 


1$ E. 20th Street, Corner Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold: 


For China is Pure and Reliable. 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 

Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED, AND PINK. 





r of the above, each, sgc. 


Sample 
THE ONLY RELIABLE Liqu D LUSTRES. 
Trial bottles, each, 1c. 

HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired § 

color or gold. ™% ounce, 25c. : 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German, and English Powder Colors. 

Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing § 
practical Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MINERAL TRANSFERS 
for china painters ; beautiful hand-painted designs; 


easily used. Free instruction. 


KERAMIC SUPPLY CO., 638 Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late Witnetm & Graer 
1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 


Take Elevator 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICE - 
: Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


or $16.50) 


Dinner plates and Services in very rich gold decorations, 
Colonial designs, unique, new, and beautiful Fish and 
(Game services same design. Subjects all American fish an 
game as selected. Fine collection of dinner services in o 
stock patterns. New Colonial ae in Table glass. 
mer and glass services made to match dining-rooms, 
Latest Table Decoration 

‘Large Group of Artistic Flowers, Lighted by Electricity 
Never Seen Before 


BEST GOODS ONLY 
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The Art Amateur 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A S—(1) A “pochade” is a French term, 
neaning a hasty memorandum sketch from na- 
ure, made merely for the artist’s own use. (2) 
Warm colors are those which have red, ocher or 
yellow in them. Cold colors are those in which 
lue or black predominates. Broken tones are 
he primary colors with gray in them. 

In the design given in the supplement for this 
month (No. 2142) you will find the easiest kind 
{ carving that can be done. The design, being 
merely outlined with a V-tool or hollow gouge, 
; an ideal one for things that are to be much 
iandled, such as portfolios, salvers, tea trays, 
The choicest woods for this work 
The article 


boxes, etc. 
ire holly, beech, oak, lime and pear. 
in be made up before it is decorated. It should 
be well finished, polished or varnished. The 
easiest way to do the work is to transfer the de- 
sign and then carefully go over it with water- 
proof ink, keeping the lines firm and true. The 
design is to be executed almost entirely with 
ines and small hollows or grooves. Of course, 
now and then a larger space can be made to give 
a feeling of relief. The design now being well 
drawn, all that is to be done is to cut the lines 
away with the V-tool. All the larger places can 
be done with a hollow gouge, selecting those to 
fit the curve. The vein in the leaves must be 
very carefully cut with thepartingtool. The lines 
can be filled in with water-proof ink of any color, 
or they may be stained with aniline dyes. This 
class of work is simply sketching, so to speak, 
and was very much used by the old Flemish and 
English carvers. 





D. D.—(1) You will find the following a very 
good and cheap restorative for your furniture: 
Take of yellow beeswax one ounce, cut into 
small pieces and place in a quart bottle; add four 
ounces of spirits of turpentine, agitate until] dis- 
solved, then add eight ounces of naphtha; agitate 
again until the turpentine and wax are well in- 
corporated with the naphtha. Apply with a linen 
rag made into a dauber. The final polish should 
be given with a silk rag. Care should be exer- 
cised in using this polish, as it is inflammable. 
(2) Walnut, oak or other dark woods are the best 
for fretwork. A iight, closely grained wood, such 

birch, stained grass green with transparent 
dye, looks very well. (3) Wood-carving tools 
may be ordered through Messrs. Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bowery, New York, who 
sell the S. J. Addis tools, which are liked by all 
classes of wood-carvers, professionals and ama- 
It is best to avoid the fancy tools sold in 
sets in boxes; they are usually of inferior make. 
For a beginning, a dozen assorted gouges, chisels, 
square and skew, a V-tool, pick, pattern-wheel, 
rasp, files half round and triangular, mallet, saw, 
plane, compasses, sandpaper, and glue will be 
found sufficient. (4) You will need a heavy 
working-bench. 


teurs, 





I. H. R—(1) Before applying the water-color 
to the paper it is proper to wash the whole sur- 
face over lightly with pure water. A fine sponge 
is sometimes used, though a large hair brush will 
serve the purpose. Ifa blue sky is to be painted, 
it is a good plan to add a tinge of yellow ocher 
to the pure water. This gives a warm undertone 
to the blue which is valuable. A wash of pale 
yellow may also be used as a preparation for 
painting foliage. Do not attempt to run the sec- 
ond wash over the paper until the first is dry. 











THE EAGLE 





The 
Artist’s 
Sketching Kit 


The size when closed is 7% x 11 x 2 inches, and weighs 
when fitted forty (40) ounces. 


A tool operated by gas, for burning designs on Wood, Leather, and 
Pasteboard. Can be handled with ease by Amateurs.............. 





EMPTY without fittings, EACH, $3.50 
FITTED COMPLETE, $12.50 


Containing Japanned Tin Boxes fitted with Winsor & Newton's 
Moist Water Colors; one each Whole Pans Gamboge, Yellow Ochre. 
- Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Cobalt, Indigo, Paynes Gray. 
Vandyke Brown, Brown Pink. Prussian Blue; one each 
Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, Vermilion, Indian Red. Crimson Lake, Alizirine 
Crimson, Rose Madder, Brown Madder, Emerald Green, Veridian; 
oval Japanned Tin Water Bottle, large size; one large tube Winsor & 
Newton’s Chinese White; one Prima Cleanin 
Brush each Nos, 2, 4, and 7; one Camel Hair 
Hexagon Lead Pencils; one Sponge, one Sketch Block, 7 x 10. 


alf Pans Lemon 
one 


Eraser; one red sable 


rush, flat, one inch; two 


Discount to Teachers 


CHAS. RIPKA COMPANY, Limited 


Drawing and Artists’ Materials 


923 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 





Price, $3.50 


SEND 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 


With each outfit of the Eagle Burner a piece of basswood, | piece of 
tracing paper, 6 little pasteboard panels with two little designs stenciled on, 


and a piece of leather are given FREE for experimenting. 
A large line of Padded Water-color Frames, also Fancy Cuff, Collar, Handkerchief, and Card Boxes 


made of Paper, Leather, and Wood, ready for decorating. 
SPECIALTY: A fine line of Tan Leather Goods for pyrography. 


JOHN SCHLEGEL, 25 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 
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\ —__ A QUEEN FOOD BABY. 


Every physician who has used Queen Food in his 
practice recommends it on account of its nourishin 
and easy digesting qualities, its lack ot deutemiael 
sweetening, and because it will be retained when all 
other food is rejected. If your druggist does not keep 
it send us his name and we will send you a free sam- 
ple or a half-pound can for 40 cents in stamps. 
QUEEN F Dp CO. 

157 and 159 William St.,N. Y. City. 

















An Art Education for $4.00!!! 


D2? YOU realize that (by subscribing to THE ART AMA- 

TEUR for the small sum of $4.00 a year), by the out- 
lay of about one cent a day, you can learn to Cm 
practical artist? That you can study any of the following 
arts:—DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, WOopD-CARV- 
ING, ETCHING, PYROGRAPHY, METAL WORK, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, MURAL PAINTING, CHINA PAINTING. TaP- 


| ESTRY PAINTING, and EMBROIDERY.’ 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH_— 
r.oone : 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application, 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Do You 


realize the charm 
of a good Music 
Box ? 

It is a constant 
source of content- 
ment whether you 
are alone or en- 
tertaining. 


Olympia 
Music 
Boxes 


will cheer many an hour. We sell all kinds 
of Music Boxes, from a toy to the Olympia 


**Grand.” 

From 36c. to $300 
Are you thinking of the Holidays and long 
evenings? Look AT THE PRICES IN 1HE 
MARGIN, or send to us for a larger illustrated 
list. We can suit you in price or accommodate 
you m verms o1 payme nt. 


E. L. CUENDET, Mfr., 21 John St., New York 








Taught 


ILLUSTRATING "na: 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only; fractical instruction in Newspaper, Magazine, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing and Wall Paper Design. 
Adapted to men. women, be- 
inners and advanced students. 
nly adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms on 
work done from nature and life 
by instructors who are well- 
known illustrators, and whose 
work appears in leading publications. Successful stu- 
dents; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. Interest- 
ing illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the school. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 West 34th Street, New York 








MISS H. MASSOU 
30 East I4th Street, New Yerk 
Pupil of Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 
LESSONS GIVEN IN 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, PASTEL AND 
DRAWING 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL © oe } A ~~ 
4 4 o ve 
OF ART WOOD CARVING s% s- weeks, on July 8b, at 
Brunswick, Maine. Tuition fee $20.00. Materials and use of 
tools free. Board and room from $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 
Brunswick is picturesquely situated at the head of Casco 
Bay, and offers many attractions to the summer visitor. For 
further particulars address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD, 


Brunswick, Maine. 


* MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
eA 


“CLASSES IN 








Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL, 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(Elevator Entrance, West 35th St.) 


# # DECORATIONS # DESIGNS * »* 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and four, 
about classes and work. 
Studio open to visitors Saturdays from two until aiz. 


THIRD SEASON OF THE 
Hutchens Summer Class 


Unadilla Forks , Otsego Co... N.Y. 


A delightful location. Many special advantages. 
Drawing, Painting, Composition. Address 


FRANK T. HUTCHENS, 


Carnegie Hall Seventh Avenue and 66th St., New York 





NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 
ARTIST 


334 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 
CHINA FIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 
Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oi] and Water color, and Drawing 
inspection Invited 





et in the 
usiness 


Why don’t 
Advertising 


A good Ad writer makes money for 
his concern. That’s why they pay big 
salaries. Bigger field and brighter 

rospects than any other modern call- 

ng. Write for our large 48 page p Os 
pectus. It tells how we teach this fasei- 










“ADS” 
PERSPECTIVE. 


A text book, plain, explicit 
and practical. 44 illustra- 
tions. Endorsed by promi- 
nent artists. Cloth bound, $1.00. 
Book is returnable if unsatisfactory. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. 


Pocket Gold Pen. 


for Pen 








b Can be kept in order by the user. 
If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. 
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ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Summer Term begins June rst. 
Pupils can enter at any time. 


Special Summer classes in portraiture, miniatures, tapestry, 
water colors, and china. 


OSGOOD RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet 


Absolutely perfect in color. New. Price per vial, 40 cents, 


Osgood’s Standard Pink 


The most beautiful pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


Osgood Standard Jacque Rose 


The rich, dark “Jacque Rose’’ effect can be produced 
with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION 


of the best and most successful book upon China Painting 
ever published, entitled, “How to Apply [latt, Bronze, 
Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold to China.” This book is 
a self-instructor. Illustrated and contains 200 pages. Sent to 
any part of the United States, Canada. and Europe, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 75 cents. (Stamps Not Accepted.) 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 


FREE. —Forty-three- page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of Tue Art Amareur, containing complete price list 
of all the Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying 
grounds with powder colors and directions for mixing relief 
paste for gold. Address 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD 


Principal Osgood Art School 
{2 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Between Fifth Avenue and Union Square 





SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
so PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing Paige Forei Scholz 
. aige oreign Scholar- 
F. W. Benson, ' and . ship for ‘en and Women; 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 


b. L. Pratt, Modeling. 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, 
Decorative Design 
E. W. Fmerson, Anatomy 
A. K. Cross, . Perspective 


26th Year. 


Eric Pape School of Aft... 


Third Year—Oct. 1, 1900, to June 1, 190. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, 
Painter and Illustrator. 

No examinations for admission. 

Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

Ilustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower-painting. 

Evening Life and Hiustration Class for men. 

arships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary, 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1879 


Seven Sizes. 


ship: Ten Free Scholar- 
ships; Six Cash Prizes. 
For circulars and terms 
address 
Emily Danforth Norcross, 
Manager 

















FITCH KILNS. 


For Firing China and Glass. 


SHINNECOGK SUMMER SCHOOLoF ART 


(Incorporated) 
Southampton, Long Island 


with Season—jJune ist to October 1st, 1901 


Instructor: WILLIAM M. CHASE 


This will be Mr. Chase’s last season with the 
Shinnecock School of Art. 


Classes for men and women in Oils, Water Color, Pastel, 


and Black-and-White. 


n-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the Cos- § 


tume Model. Studio classes in Portraiture and Still Life. 


Prizes and Scholarships for best work during the season | 


For further information apply to 


C. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager 
ART VILLAGE 


School of Industrial Art of the — 
Pennsylvania Wiuseum 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. . 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 


Mustration, Archilecturc, Decorative Painting and _ 


Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles. 
L. W. MILLER, Priacipal. 


SUMMER TERM 
Ten Weeks, June 17—August 24, 1901. FEE, $20 
Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model. Out-of 
door Study from Landscape. Oils, Water Colors, Pastels, or 
any other medium may be used. Also Modeling, China 
Painting, and Design. The Academy is in Eden Park, 2« 
acres, on a hill overlooking the City. Students are admitted 
free tothe adjacent Art Museum. Fall Term opens Sept. 23 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, O. 
MISS M. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 


Classes in China Decoration and Water-colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Paint 
ers. Overglaze Colorsand Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 East 26th Street, New York 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 


CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO 
RAILION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
essons. Sketches of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sate and rent. [usters of my own importation for sale 





STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No. 7 


HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
Instruction in ! esigning for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book Covers, and 
Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Ornament, Modeling for 
Metals 
DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and orders 
taken ‘tor Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, Burned and 
Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. Address MISS E. W. CLARK, Sec’y 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practicai 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
“er 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting ” mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i900 


STEARNS FITCH 6& CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





Al Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen ? The “Keystone” is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 





it is. 


EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine 14-karat 
Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND | 
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The Art Amateur 





A wash may be guided carefully with the brush 
in the desired direction while it is wet, but no 
color should be superimposed until the under- 
tone is quite dry. (2) To stretch water-color 
paper, wet the whole surface of the paper thor- 
oughly with a fine sponge, and then lay it 
smoothly over the stretcher, pressing down the 
edges firmly upon the wood, which has received 
a coating of strong glue about half an inch wide 


all around the outside. The paper is then addi- | 


tionally secured with a few small tacks at the 
corners, and when dry will thus be tightly 
stretched. 





PyroGRraAPuy being the simplest and most easily | 


acquired of all the minor arts, has now become 
a universal favorite for decorative purposes. From 
the ordinary poker of a few years ago to the 
present time many improvements have been made 
in the tools which are constantly being put before 
the worker. The latest invention is the Eagle 
Pyro Pencil, operated with illuminating gas, and 
not requiring a bellows—a feature which is of no 
small moment, as it leaves the hands free for the 
guidance of the work. The regulating of the heat 
is instantly adjusted by an arrangement at the end 
of the handle, which is very convenient, and will 
readily be appreciated especially by those wishing 
to work upon plush or leather, likewise for all very 
fine work. The principle of the tool is a modifi- 
cation of the Bunson burner, and when the plati- 
num point is removed a long conical flame can be 
adjusted and used like a brush for doing the 
iiame etching, which is now coming into vogue. 
lhis new tool will appeal to all who use it. 





C. J—Of all colors in ordinary use, the car- 
mines and other pinks require the hardest firing 
rhings decorated with these colors should there- 
jore be placed as low down in the firing-poi as 
convenient, unless the fire is kept especially hot 
at the top. If, however, a small amount of flux 
is added to the carmine, in the proportion of one- 
jourth, in applying the color, it will fire quite 
evenly with the other colors, but too much ilux 
would give the carmine an unpleasing purplish 
tone. You can use oil colors upon bolting-cloth 
by diluting them with turpentine, upon the pal- 
ette, before applying them. The first thing to do 
is to have the leaves of your screen covered with 
muslin. Over that, paste what the paper-hangers 
cail “lining-paper.” You will then have the 
joundation for whatever decoration may be ap- 
plied. 

P. A. R.—(1) The “vermilion” usually em- 
ployed in heraldic devices is not a true vermilion 
or scarlet tone, but a deeper red. It is fairly rep- 


resented in minerai painting by Carnation 2; but | 


a much nearer approach to the true Vermilion is | 


the Sartorius new color called “ Fire Red.” (2) 
The best heraldic blue will be obtained by mixing 
Dark Blue and Deep Blue Green, two-thirds be- 


ing of the Dark Blue. One-quarter proportion 


of flux (or a little less) may be employed advan- 
tageously with these or any blues. 





Cuina.—The palette of Mr. Franz Bischoff is 
as follows: Flesh colors: Flesh 1, Ivory Yellow, 
Gold Gray. Greens: White, Rose, Brown Green, 
Moss Green. Yeilows: Yellow Brown, Albert 


Yellow, Orange. Blues: Royal Copenhagen, | 


Russian Green, Sévres Blue. Pinks: Pompadour, 
Carnation, Rose, Peach, Carmine Flesh, Ruby 
Purple. Blacks: Violet, Pansy. The colors are 
of his own manufacture. We described them and 
his mode of painting in our issue of May. 1895. 





A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


..-Manulacturers and Importers ol..... 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS. 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 


For China and Glass Painting. Gold Paint For Gilding Baskets, Frames 
’ 


Statues, etc. 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 
For Oil Painting. . | Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 
Between Park Place and Murray St. 46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 
ROWN EY'S WATER COLORS. 





NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT. 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen, 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York. LONDON, ENGLAND. 





$$-0$040-$0$040$0$0$0$0$-6040$0$0G0ebeGooeo~oos ee eT ae 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large 
supply constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America and includes boxes of every consshalte shape, chairs, hall seats, cabinets, bookcases, 
frames, etc., etc. Also leather in hides and pieces. On receipt of 50 cents we will cont aan 
our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. The price will be deducted from your bret 
order amounting to five dollars. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


tT . os sma our own ; 
Platinum Points and other material for 
E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d St., New York § 


a 
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TRADE MARK. 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Bors recountertelted, 





CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dreeden 


“* Directions for China Painting,” so cents. (Germany.) 
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‘apestry ings 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 38 
T Paintings Artists employed, including Gold Medalists from 
the Paris Salon. 


Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


Artistic Home Decorations We ca" show youeffects NEVER before 
thought of and at moderate prices, too. 


Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to all parts a 
the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. e are 
educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything that goes 
to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 


ssian T For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds 
Ru apesiry of wood-work, carpets, and draperies. To be pasted 


on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Burlaps, and 
has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, smoother, and 
as) more rich and restful. We commend these most 
highly. We have made special silk draperies to match 

them. Send to cents for postage on samples. 


Gobelin Art Cretons For Wall Hangings. The 
are pasted on like wall 


a. They are taking the place of the latter, 
ing softer and more artistic, costing a very little 
more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00 a roll. 
We have them instyles of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, 
Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon College 
Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, 


We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings from 
Draperies 15 cents a pte This is a very important cank oS attain 
the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much or 
how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and color. 
Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE [If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will: send 

you free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves, 
(Regular charge for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of the 
principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your house 
from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to us 
everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations Te 4tt book of the, 
century. 200 royal 


quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern home 
interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decoration 
send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00. 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 

written instructions by mail, $1.00. ~Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 studies, 
25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and com- 
pendium of studies. 





Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have draperies to 
match. Send 25 cents to pay postage on samples. 


New styles de- 
Wall Papers signed by gold 


medal artists. Send 50 cents to 
pre y express on large sample 

and drapery. Will include 
drapery samples in package. See 
our Antique. Metallic, French, 
- Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 
Have 500 different wall hangings with draperies specially made to match. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


i We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to 
Tapestry Materials — goods and half the price. Book of euinples 


10 cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, 
worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


- + ” 


(Formerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 





THE ART AMATEUR 
Bureau of Art Criticism and Information 








The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent demands from many subscribers, to establish 
a department where drawings, paintings, and other works of art will be received for criticism. A 
moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal letter—wo¢ a circular—will be sent, answering 
questions in detail; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, in regard to the 
special subject in hand. It is the intention of the Art Amateur to make this department a trustworthy) 
bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt want, as there is now no one place in this country 
where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. Amateurs’ and artists 
work will be received for criticism, from the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in 
oil, water-colors, and pastel. Old and new paintings and objects of art of all kinds will be not only 
criticised, but classified and valued, if desired, at current market prices. Scale of charges: Price for 
criticism of single drawings, $3.00; for each additional one in the same lot, $1.00; price for criticism 
of single painting (either oil or water-colors), $4.00; each additional painting in the same lot, $1.00. 
N. B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. All risks must be assumed and all 
transportation charges must be paid by the senders. Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent 
by mail, rolled on acylinder. A// fees must be paid in advance. More complete details as to the fees 
for opinions regarding old and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 
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Southern Railway’s Winter 
Service to Florida and 
the Resorts and 
Cities South 


The tourist season has opened and this winter 


every indication points to a greater flow of tourist | 
travel to the favored resorts of the glorious sunny | 
South. The Southern Railway with its customary | 
foresight, with all appliances and means, is pre- | 
pared to carry its patrons tothem ina style beyond | 
Below are | 


any ordinary conception of luxury. 
given the departure of its luxurious trains from 
New York: 


—NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- | 
12.40 Noon ITED for St. Augustine and Port | 
Tampa—Puliman Drawing Room | 


Daily Except 
Sunday Compartment Sleeping Cars, Li- 
brary, Observation and Dining Cars, New York to St. 
Augustine. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 
York to Aiken and Augusta, Connection at Jacksonville 
(parlor car) for Port Tampa. 


—N. Y. & FLA. EXPRESS. St. Augus- | 
3.25 P. M. tine, Palm Beach, Miami and Port 


Daily Tampa Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Port Tampa, and Augusta. Sleeping Cars Jackson- 
ville to Palm Beach and Miami, affording connection at 


Charlotte for principal way stations between Charlotte and 
Atlanta. Special Sleeping Car Washington to San Francisco, | 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, Dining Car Service 
Steamship connections for Key West and Havana, 


—WASHINGTON AND CHATTA- 

3.25 P. M. NOOGA LIMITED, VIA LYNCH- 

Daily BURG AND BRISTOL. Pullman 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Roanoke, Knox- 

ville, Chattanooga, New Orieans, and Memphis. 
Car service 


—WASHINGTON. 'AND SOUTH- | 
4.25 P. M. WESTERN LIMITED. Pullman | 


Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 


Dail 
York to Atlanta, Macon, New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- | 


his, Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Nashville. 


Dining Car service. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays | 


Sunset Limited connection. 


7 —FAST MAIL li " : - 
12. 10 Nigh ville, Port Tampa end Mitel Dat. 


fet Sleeping Cars, New York to 


Atlanta, New Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville. Steamship | 
connections for Nassau, Key West and Havana. Dining- 


Car service. 


For further information regarding rates, route, | 


sleeping-car reservation, call on or address New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broadway, 
cor. 28th Street. 
FRANK 8. GANNON S. H. HARDWICK 
3d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. General Passenger Agt. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








“Lehigh gd Jd 
Valley Railroad 


Operates through trains of commodious 
and comfortable parlor and sleeping cars, 
day coaches and dining cars (service 
a la carte), between 


NEW YORK or 
PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADIAN points and 
CHICAGO. 


The route is through a scenic region 
that affords one continuous panorama of 
entrancing scenery of a kaleidoscopic 
variety. Here we have valleys, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes. 

This is the route of the 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 
Handsomest train in the world. 


For illustrated descriptive matter 
address, with stamp, Cuas. S. LEE, 
General ¥ 


ae Agent, 26 Cortlandt 











Dining- | 


oases» ae 
a 
alah aaltiis, 


dcKaWaniid 


Railroad 





T. B. CLAREER, T. W. LEE, 
4 Genera) Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 


EIS i a 
This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed application, 


to any address on 


accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 
T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York City, 














THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Will, it is believed, prove a greater suceess 
than any previous exposition on this continent. 
It is reached from every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


In one of his advertisements Mr. Daniels 
says: ‘ All you need to have isa ticket by the 
New York Central Lines; all you need to say 
is‘ Put me off at Buffalo.’’’ The New York 
Central Lines are the New York Central, Bos- 
ton & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg and Lake Erie and Lake 
Erie and Western Railways. .--: 








For a copy of the New York Central’s Pan- 
i tion Folder, “ Four-Track Series” 











THE 


ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 





DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 














All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 











HOURS SAVED 
| ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 








Elegant 
Through 
Service... 


[RON 
IN 2.25 p. m. 


Route. || ly 























| To Austin, San Antonio and 
other points in Texas. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt Ageat, Sr, Lome, ie, 














Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 





An Art Education for $4.00!!! 


O YOU realize that (by subscribing to Tue ART AMma- 

TER for the small sum of $4.00 a year), by the out- 

lay of about ome cent a day, you can learn to become a 

1 artist? That you can Study any of the fellowing 

arts :-—DRAWINOG, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, WOOD-CARVING, 

ETCuIno, PYROORAPHY, METAL Werk, INTERIOR Brcon- 

ATION, MURAL PAINTING, CHINA PAINTING, TAPESTRY 
PaINTINo, and EMBROIDERY, and that 

ee of Tm {ART Amateur is epem to ali sub- 

bers to ask fer any additional information upon any 


topie of art? 





pal Consiablece M. KNOEDLER & CO. =="8 


Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 
Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOL6, 
a OIL PAINTINGS ssaicortine cases ox’cminent forcizn arto at 
59> WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


Shirt Waists. VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING. 
Persian Lawn, Piqué and Butcher Linen Waists. 


Imported Madras and Batiste Waists. 355 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 34th street, NEW YORK. 


Fancy Waists (Paris Made); PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK. 
Novelty Effects. 


Imported Tea Gowns. DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


India ties yo oye nl Gowns. 303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. cor. 31st Street 
-plece atinée Suits. 


Kimonas. RARE VELVETS, BROCADES, ORIENTAL 


Broadway L196 Steck NY | "oS Ponrmms ecm EWE 


PARIS ADDRESS, 3 RUE LAFITTE 











‘*This publication has in fact no equal.”—Christian Work, New York. 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 
ALICOLEAR To the Heart of HE LIVING AG 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 
the Semi-Tropics A Weekly Magazine of 
’ Ss by Unexcelled FOREIGN Giving yearly 3300 Double-columa Octavo 


eI) T PERIODICAL Pages of Matter (Making Four Large 
<— rain Service 
| a a 3S oe 


ad 
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Sim 


Fast trains, composed exclusively 
of Pullman’s finest Drawing-reom, THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 
Sleeping, Dining, Library, and Contribute to make this periodical 
Observation Cars, from principal 


Eastern and Western Points direct Fiscrctopedic in Scope, Character, 
oe Seek ee See eee Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


reserts via 


co 


APPEALS 
To Every Reader of intelligence aud Literary Taste 


il Ii PLANT SYSTEfS1 Every intelligent reader will find in 





OF RAILWAYS THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nogrish, Stimelate, and laspire Thought 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended it during 
Connection at Port Tampa with fast United States Mail Steam- more than half a century. 

ships fer CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key Published weekly at $6.00 a year, pestpaid. Single numbers, {5 cents each. 

West. Address THE Lrvinc AcE Company, P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH The Living Age for the Summer 


Eastern Passenger Agent 


B. W. WRENN hen SP BCIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Passeager Traffic Maseger SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


vo » Ga. As a special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription we will send 
the magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired date, for one dollar. 
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ANTIQUES. MARSCHING’S a MARSCHING’S 


for Home Decoration and Furnish FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


ing. Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


Incorporated. Pure and Reliable. 


Now sccuprine the 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
N York ST ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 
Cw 








Costs more than other brands, because it is 











